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Referring  To  This  Issue: 

Ai.i.  Who  (Ii;.\ri)  Robert  M.  Hutcbins  ;zivc  Obcrlin’s 
loist  Coninicnccment  address  this  year  will  want  to 
read  it:  and  those  wlio  diii  not  have  the  privilefre  of 
hearioit  it  should  he  the  more  ea^er.  Cliarminji;  remitiis- 
cence  of  the  frolden  Oberlin  of  just-before-the-War, 
minjrled  with  certain  suft^estive  observations  concernin>; 
the  proper  goal  and  temper  of  the  liberal  arts  college.  Do 
not  be  misled,  gentle  reader,  either  by  the  felicity  of  the 
stvle  or  by  the  apparent  easy  escape  of  th.e  author  into 
the  past. 

# * 

'1'nE  B.\cc.-\l..\URi:.\Ti;  Si;rmon'  was  preached  by  a man 
who  has  a reputation  for  being  able  to  handle  simple, 
straightforward  English  with  effect  and  power.  ft  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  handle  English  of  am  kiml  with  ef- 
fect and  power;  but  to  be  able  to  take  the  language  of 
every  day  in  its  unadorned  simplicity  and  freight  it  with 
beauty,  sincerity  and  deep  truth  is  a gift  indeed. 

^ ^ 

The  L.ast  op  the  current  scries  of  Finney  articles  by 
Miss  Frances  Hosford  appears  in  this  issue.  In  it  the 
author  quotes  certain  of  Finney’s  letters  to  his  daugh- 
ter Julia — tender  letters,  surprisingly  intimate  and  plead- 
ing. 'Fhey  are  the  letters  of  a man  who  has  a special 
affinity  for  family  life,  for  the  demands  and  ties  of  affec- 
tion. The  authoritative  note  is  lacking  here.  Finney 
was  great  enough  to  grant  his  loved  ones  their  freedom, 
even  from  him  : firm  enough  as  a paren*:,  no  doubt,  he 
nevertheless  declined  to  stride,  uninvited,  over  the  secret 
boundary-line  of  their  souls. 

■sjf 

The  Report  ox  the  Questioxxaire  made  by  Whit- 
ing W^illiams  ’99  at  the  Alumni  Meeting  on  June  18, 
does  not  pretend  to  be  antthing  but  preliminary  and  ten- 
tative in  its  suggestions.  The  conclusions  Mr.  AVilliams 
draws,  however,  are  especially  interesting  and  rather 
penetrating;  read  in  conjunction  with  President  Hutch- 
ins’ speech,  they  tend  startingly  to  an  almost  identical 
conclusion.  'Fhe  heart  of  the  college,  say  both  President 
Hutchins  and  .Mr.  Wh'lliams  in  effect,  //V.t  /«  //;e  fivtr/i- 
inir  stuff . 

* * * 

Robert  W.  L.  Mark.  ’^2  is  now  a student  in 
L'nion  Theological  Seminary.  The  son  of  a minister,  he 
has  grown  up  with  religion  professionally,  has  realized 
it  as  his  own  deep  concern.  Not  everyone  will  agree 
with  his  conclusions  on  religion  at  Oberlin,  but  the\-  do 
represent  an  unsually  thoughtful  and  articulate  point  of 
view.  'Fhe  fundamental  problem  seems  to  be,  how  can 
the  college  of  today  provide  actual  religious  experience? 
.Mr.  Mark  offers  no  solution  to  this  problem,  but  at 
least  he  clearly  presents  its  importance. 

* * * 

Mhthix  a Moxth,  the  College  has  lost  by  death  two 
'Frustees.  Mark  'Fhomsen  first,  staunch  Oberlin  advo- 
cate and  energetic  friend;  then  Charles  H.  Shedd,  .senior 
member  of  the  Hoard,  active  in  ()berlin  interests  since 

1903- 


'Fhi;  .Man>'  Friexds  of  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton 
will  enioy  the  “Proverbs,”  under  the  heading  “A  Oreat 
I'eachcr,”  written  concerning  his  retirement  by  Presi- 
dent W’ilkins.  'Fhese  were  appropriately  first  delivered 
at  the  Commencement  Luncheon  given  by  tbc  Graduate 
School  of  'Fheology  during  the  first  week  in  June. 

* # » 

'Fh  ERE  ARE  IMany  Itiems  of  Campus  news  of  particu- 
lar interest  in  this  issue.  'Fhe  reply  of  President  Roo.se- 
velt  to  President  Wilkins  on  the  latter’s  recent  |iropos- 
als  for  peace  legislation;  how  much  Oberlin  students 
earned  througb  the  C.  W.  A. ; the  new  dance  floor  to 
be  constructed  at  the  .Men’s  Huilding;  the  appointment 
of  a secretary  for  the  Campus  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Dr.  Brad- 
ley’s letter  in  answer  to  his  having  been  presented  the 
Alumni  Distinguished  Service  Medal — small  events, 
mayhap,  in  relation  to  the  cosmos,  but  all  serving  to 
show  how  the  Oberlin  world  tvags. 

* * 

And  Last  of  Aee  deep  summer  on  the  Campus;  the 
calm  broken  only  by  the  almost  noiseless  running  of  the 
Summer  Se.ssion,  the  Chapel  bell  at  7:20  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  high,  hot-weather  call  of  the  peewees  in 
the  elms.  Happy  vacation  to  you,  to  us.  to  all! 
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“A  peculiar  possession  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,” 
said  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago at  Oberlin’s  recent  Commencement  exercises,  ‘‘is 
its  influence  on  character.” 

CHARACTER  AND  hundred  years  ago  this  would 

THE  COLLEGE  pQf  have  been  a startling  statement. 

A hundred  years  ago — fifty  years 
ago — perhaps  even  twenty  years  ago — tin's  would  have 
been  a truism,  a first  premise,  one  of  the  basic  assump- 
tions upon  which  a college  proceeded.  In  many  cases 
the  word  ‘‘Christian”  would  have  been  introduced  as 
an  adjective  before  “character,”  to  make  quite  clear  the 
nature  of  the  goal. 

Today,  in  certain  quarters  at  least,  this  view  has  un- 
dergone a violent  change.  Training  for  “character” 
has  become  synonymous  with  the  easy  optimism,  the  su- 
perficial thinking,  the  placid  acceptance  of  things  as 
they  are,  that  made  po.ssible  the  incredible  stupidity  of 
the  War  and  its  long  aftermath,  and  the  folly  and  waste 
and  corruption  of  our  political  and  financial  life.  What 
we  need,  say  the  reformers,  is  not  ignorant  good  will, 
but  sharp  intelligence.  We  need  to  get  some  “bite”  in- 
to our  thinking.  And  in  the  zeal  with  which  this  un- 
exceptionable point  is  pursued,  many  of  the  reformers, 
particularly  the  young,  are  tempted  to  regard  the  goon 
will  as  somewhat  superfluous.  Or  perhaps  they  assume 
that,  and  are  merely  impatient  with  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  college  to  Introduce  sweetness  along  with  the 
light.  Character,  in  this  hurly-burly  age,  can  take  care 
of  itself.  What  we  need  is  facts.  And  any  one  who 
even  mildly  mentions  the  cultivation  of  character  as  a de- 
sirable end  in  itself,  is  liable  to  be  looked  upon  as  a sen- 
timentalist, a hypocrite,  or  both.  His  heart  may  be  good, 
but  we  suspect  that  his  brain  is  not  quite  sound. 

It  is  probably  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  initial 
remark  with  which  the.se  considerations  opened,  was 
made  by  a person  like  Dr.  Hutchins,  who  cannot  very 
well  be  regarded  as  hypocrite,  sentimentalist  or  fool.  It 
is  the  remark  of  an  up-to-date  and  undeniably  intelligent 
educator.  It  should  carry  some  xv'eight. 

Character,  our  young  reformers  to  the  contrary,  is 
not  obsolete  as  a function  of  the  college  and  never  will 
be.  Character  may  be  defined  in  one  way  as  an  organ- 
ized attitude  towards  life.  What  constitutes  the  “good” 
character,  or  even  the  “Christian”  character,  is  bound  to 
alter,  therefore,  as  the  conditions  of  the  life  to  which  it 
is  in  relation,  alter.  1 he  present,  for  instance,  demands 
far  rnore  in  the  way  of  social  consciousness,  and  social 
conscience,  than  former  times  have  realized;  and  in  the 
modern  conception  of  character,  intelligence  plays  an  in- 
creasing part.  But  the  idea  that  a college  has’ done  its 
job  when  it  sends  out  a merely  intelligent  person,  or  that 
organizing  a student’s  whole  attitude  towards  life  is  not 
just  as  much  a part  of  “educating”  him  as  teaching  him 
the  latest  sociological  theories  would  be,  is  a fallacy 
likely  to  cost  American  life  dear,  'rheories  can  be  ap- 


plied only  through  people;  and  the  attitude  of  the  man 
through  whom  intelligence  is  applied,  determines  its  ef- 
ficacy as  completely  as  the  way  of  handling  the  finest 
tool  determines  the  kind  of  job  it  does.  It  is  the  uni- 
versity’s primary  business  to  supply  tools;  the  college 
must  also  supply  the  people  to  use  them. 

The  chief  justification  for  the  existence  of  the  lib- 
eral arts  college  is,  after  all,  the  personal  justification. 
'I'he  college  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  most  “efficient” 
of  educational  units.  Universities,  with  their  immense 
re.sources,  can  easily  surpass  it  here.  'I'he  college  e.xists 
because  it  can  bring  Jenrniufr  in  relation  to  f>e(if>Ie.  It 
represents,  at  its  best,  a way  of  life.  Its  goal  is  not 
knowledge,  but  wisdom. 

The  second  time  of  its  awarding,  the  .Alumni  Medal 
for  distinguished  service  to  Oberlin  College  went  this 
year  to  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  of  the  Class  of  1882. 

“Dan”  Bradley,  connected  with 
ALUMNI  MEDAL  TO  the  College  over  a period  of  fifty 
DR.  BRADLEY  years  as  student,  teacher.  Trustee 

and  staunch  friend,  is  one  mani- 
festation of  that  spirit  we  have  come  to  call  “Oberlin.” 
Serene,  ever  young  in  mind  and  heart,  with  a happy  sense 
of  proportion,  a courage  and  cheerfulness  never  degener- 
ating into  mere  optimism,  and  a good  will  abundantly 
adequate  for  all  the  tasks  that  may  be  heaped  upon  ft, 
“Dan”  Bradley  is  one  of  the  people  who  can  transform 
the  shoddy  warp  and  woof  of  every-da^'  living  into  snowy 
linen,  woven  firmly  and  honestly  of  pure  thread.  His 
mission  is  not  prophecy  nor  reform,  but  simple  joy  of 
heart.  He  has  meant  this  to  every  community  in  which 
he  has  ever  lived,  and  he  has  meant  this  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

In  honoring  Dr.  Bradley,  (Oberlin  has  paid  tribute  to 
the  “distinguished  service,”  among  other  things,  of  the 
virtue  of  happiness,  which  is  not  the  least  of  the  virtues. 

As  the  Masazine  goes  to  press  this  month,  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Congregational  and  Christian  Churches 
is  convening  in  Oberlin.  Already  a thousand  visitors 
have  poured  into  this  quiet  little  town.  Ap- 
GENERAL  proximately  a thousand  more  are  e.xpected 
COUNCIL  during  the  week  of  the  conference. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  remember  at  this 
time  that  other  famous  occasion  on  which  the  General 
Council  met  in  Oberlin,  with  the  laying,  in  1871,  of  the 
cornerstone  of  Council  Hall.  'I'he  then  Moderator’s 
remark,  “^Ve  stand  here  at  the  grave  of  buried  preiu- 
dfee,”  has  become  a milestone  in  Oberlin  history.  It 
marked  the  end  of  an  era  of  misunderstanding  and  dis- 
trust, on  the  part  of  the  world  outside,  of  Oberlin  theor- 
ies and  men. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  pre.sent  Council 
may  in  its  turn  serve  as  a land-mark  in  Oberlin’s  an- 
nals-to-be, or  inaugurate  in  any  manner  a new  chapter 
in  Oherlfn  hfstorv. 


The  Future  of  the  College 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS 


ALI^  alumni  are  daiiiierous.  They  see  their  Alma  Ma- 
ter through  a rosy  haze  that  gets  thicker  with  the 
years.  They  do  not  know  what  the  College  was  really 
like.  They  do  not  want  to  know  what  it  is  like  now. 
They  want  to  imagine  that  it  is  like  what  they  think 
it  was  like  in  their  time.  'I'herefore  they  oppose  all 
change.  If  changes  are  made  without  their  approval 
they  are  resentful.  Since  no  useful  change  could  ever 
be  made  with  their  approval,  few  useful  changes  have 
been  made  in  higher  education. 

7'he  more  sentimental  an  alumnus  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous he  is.  For  him  the  rosy  haze  is  denser;  to  him 
the  good  old  days  were  better;  to  him  any  innovation 
is  more  scandalous  than  to  his  hazy  and  reactionary  com- 
panions. He  sees  a beautiful  uniqueness  about  the  pe- 
riod when  he  was  in  college.  I'hat  period  has  never 
been  equaled  before  or  since.  The  sole  object  of  the 
institution  should  be  to  return  to  those  palmy,  those 
halct'on,  those  glorious  days  that  produced  him. 

All  these  vices  you  see  exemplified  in  me;  for  I am 
the  alumnus,  and  the  sentimental  alumnus,  par  excel- 
lence. In  addition  to  the  customary  sentimentality 
which  afflicts  the  aging  graduate  when  he  thinks  of  his 
college,  Oberlin  arouses  in  me  that  sentimentality 
which  comes  to  all  of  us  when  we  think  of  home.  Here 
lived  my  grandfather  and  grandmother,  my  uncles  and 
aunts,  my  mother  and  father,  my  brothers  and  I,  all  in 
some  sort  of  relation  to  this  College.  Since  the  College 
dominated  the  town,  since  we  took  most  of  our  meals 
in  a faculty  boarding  house,  since  the  hours  of  those 
meals  were  determined  by  the  hours  of  chapel  and  my 
father’s  classes,  since  all  the  occupations  of  every  day 
revolved  around  the  College,  the  memories  that  I have 
of  home  are  memories  of  the  College,  too.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  separate  the  streets  of  Oherlin,  the  trees, 
the  buildings,  the  activities  of  the  College  from  my 
family  and  my  family’s  friends  who  in  those  surround- 
ings were  a part  of  those  activities  years  ago.  And  since 
those  were  the  most  impressionable  years  of  my  life, 
those  people  seem  to  me  much  more  real  than  you  whom 
I see  before  me  nowq  and  far  more  gifted.  University 
administration  is  a disillusioning  kind  of  thing,  and  I 
have  been  in  it  for  eleven  years,  but  the  illusion  I have 
of  Oberlin,  the  mirage  that  is  the  Oberlin  I knew,  can 
never  be  shattered. 

^riie  inhabitants  of  that  mirage  move  about  against 
a background  that  you  will  tell  me  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Indeed  you  w'ill  say  that  they  have  many  of 
them  disappeared  themselves.  \'ou  may  even  hint  that 
neither  the  place  nor  the  people  ever  existed  as  I claim. 
'Fhis  may  he  true  for  you,  but  not  for  me.  For  me  Ober- 
lin never  has  been  and  never  can  be  any  different  from 
what  my  mirage  reveals.  For  me  the  Campus  still  has 
two  little  red  buildings  crumbling  away  u|ion  its  corners. 
l‘'or  me  there  is  no  retiritig  age  for  members  of  the  staff, 
nor  any  new  appointments.  For  me,  the  Class  of  iqiq 
never  W'ent  to  war  and  never  graduated.  This  static 
beautiful  ( Iberlin  wherein  my  friends  and  I are  forever 


young  and  forever  friends  deprives  me  of  the  powers 
of  reason  and  leaves  me  only  the  power  of  recollection. 

The  function  of  an  administrative  officer  is  not  rem- 
iniscence but  projection.  The  true  executive  finds  writ- 
ing even  an  annual  report  a chore  because  it  takes  his 
mind  off  the  future  and  forces  him  to  the  uncongenial 
task  of  recalling  events  which,  however  recent,  are  still 
in  the  past.  The  educational  executive,  too,  thinks  not 
only  of  the  future  of  his  own  institution,  but  also  of  its 
place  in  the  future  educational  sy'Stem.  The  sentimental- 
ity that  burdens  reminiscence  is  foreign  to  those  projec- 
tions. The  sentimental  alumnus  cannot  be  the  adminis- 
trative officer — not,  at  least,  at  the  same  moment.  And 
so  today  I cannot  discuss  the  future  of  the  college,  a sub- 
ject on  which  I have  wu'itten  with  what  seemed  to  me 
a very  high  degree  of  intelligence  on  other  occasions.  I 
still  think  of  Oberlin  as  .something  isolated,  independent, 
unique.  No  general  educational  observations  can  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  to  it.  ITe  sentimental  alumnus  is  in- 
terested in  its  future  only  that  it  may  re-create  the  past. 

True  to  my  type  I must  also  admit  tl'.at  there  have 
vanished  from  my  mirage  the  things  I wish  to  omit  from 
it.  With  a struggle  I can  remember  aspects  of  the 
Obe  rlin  of  my  time  W'hich  are  no  longer  part  of  it  to 
me.  I can  remember,  for  example,  that  this  is  the  hot- 
test, coldest,  wettest,  flattest  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
so  uninteresting  and  disagreeable  that  Plum  Creek,  the 
Arboretum,  the  Reservoir,  and  even  the  Cemetery  seemed 
like  scenic  gems  glowing  in  a dull  setting  of  yellow'  clay. 
I can  remember  sitting  every  day  in  this  room  on  the 
most  uncomfortable  of  all  chapel  seats  trying  hard  not 
to  hear  what  the  speaker  was  saying.  I can  remember 
the  dancing  rule,  the  rules  confining  ladies  to  their 
rooms  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  time  they  had  spent 
in  college,  and  the  smoking  rule,  which  1 abhorred  but 
was  not  robust  enough  to  violate. 

But  these  items  do  not  disturb  me  very  much.  On 
the  contrary,  they  help  me  to  preserve  my  illusion  of 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Oberlin  of  my  day.  It  assists  me 
to  this  view  to  believe  that  my  College  had  the  worst  cli- 
mate, the  hardest  .seats,  and  the  silliest  rules  of  any  in- 
stitution in  the  world.  I'hese  items  merge  with  my  gen- 
eral picture,  taking  their  place  with  others  of  a more  fa- 
vorable nature,  such  as  my  conviction  that  in  m\’  time 
all  the  athletes  were  heroes  and  all  the  girls  extraordi- 
narily good  looking,  convictions  that  neither  the  sight  of 
Ohio  State  beating  Oberlin  128-0  nor  long  and  sympa- 
thetic study  of  the  female  sex  has  scrvecl  to  eradicate. 

Some  of  these  items,  too,  that  at  first  .seem  unfavor- 
able, on  reflection  make  their  positive  contrihution  to 
the  miraculous  ( Iherlin  1 rememher.  A pervasive  ele- 
ment of  that  miracle  was  independence.  Oberlin  cared 
nothing  for  money  and  nothing  for  fame.  By  the  same 
token  it  did  not  ohjcct  to  being  ridiculous  on  principle. 
In  perspective  the  silly  regulations  of  my  time  emlear 
()herlin  to  me  not  for  what  they  were  hut  for  what  they 
represented.  'Fhey  represented  a spirit  so  indepeiulent 
that  all  Oberlin’s  conventions  x^ere  unconventional.  I he 
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answer  to  all  obiections  to  tliosc  conventions  was  sim- 
ple, complete,  and  cliaracteristic.  It  we  didn’t  like  it 
we  knew  what  we  could  do.  We  didn  t have  to  come 
to  Oherlin,  If  we  did  come  it  was  assumed  that  we 
proposed  to  , abide  by  the  laws  of  the  place.  If  w'e  found 
on  makiiyc  the  attempt  that  we  didn  t have  the  streiiftth 
of  character  required,  we  could  peacefully  retire.  I re- 
member no  departures  from  this  attitude.  Once  a pro- 
fe.ssor’s  .son  I knew  was  detected  in  the  act  of  smoking 
with  Mr.  llraithwaite,  the  genial  engineer  at  the  W^ater 
Works.  He  was  summarily  expelled,  and  the  commu- 
nity agreed  that  the  only  thing  for  that  boy  to  do  was 
to  join  the  navy. 

I 

'Fhe  independence  of  the  College  was  in  some  way 
or  other  communicated  to  us.  1 do  not  know  how  it 
was  done.  Perhaps  it  was  through  those  chapel  serv- 
ices we  did  not  think  we  heard.  Perhaps  it  was  through 
classes  where  we  were  often  inattentive.  Perhaps — and 

this  I think  is  near  the  truth — it  was  in  the  air.  One 
result  was  that  the  self-supporting  student  enjoyed  an 
elevated  social  standing  among  us  merely  because  he  was 
self-supporting.  It  was  impossible  to  be  a prominent 
undergraduate  unless  one  was  working  one’s  way.  And 
this  in  turn,  as  you  may  imagine,  had  its  own  repercus- 
sions on -the  quality  of  the  life  we  led.  None  of  us 
could  take  the  College  as  a matter  of  course  when  so 
many  of  us  were  making  sacrifices  to  attend  it.  The 
tone  of  the  College  was  set  by  those  to  whom  education 
meant  opportunity  rather  than  ritual. 

This  was  not  without  its  effects  on  our  interests.  It 
is  startling,  and  perhaps  untrue,  to  say  that  the  curric- 
ulum meant  even  more  to  us  than  the  extracurriculum. 
I know  that  here  you  will  say  I am  romancing — but  nev- 
ertheless I believe  I am  reporting  accurately  our  state 
of  mind.  You  may  be  even  more  surprised  to  hear  that 
to  us  music  and  the  arts  and  intellectual  activities  meant 
even  more  than  athletics.  Perhaps  this  was  because  our 
teams  were  not  very  good.  Perhaps  it  was  because  our 
interest  in  music  could  be  indulged  in  various  charm- 
ingly co-educational  ways.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  in- 
terest in  art  and  music  Oberlin  gave  us  was  one  of  tbe 
most  valuable  and  lasting  of  her  contrihutions. 

We  acquired  from  Oberlin’s  independence  not  only 
habits  of  work  and  respect  for  work  and  a love  of  the 
true  and  the  heautiful.  We  also  absorbed  that  reform- 
ing spirit  which  is  merely  another  aspect  of  independ- 
ence. In  the  earliest  times  Oberlin  had  admitted  wo- 
men, had  delivered  slaves,  had  opened  its  doors  to  Ne- 
groes, had  campaigned  against  the  organized  liquor  traf- 
fic, and  had  sacrificed  its  graduates  to  the  development 
of  China.  And  today  one  cannot  associate  with  a group 
of  Oberlin  alumni  without  being  struck  by  tbe  fact  that 
far  from  accepting  the  world,  they  are  all  trying  to  im- 
prove it.  If  one  of  them  is  actually  engaged  in  making 
money,  he  is  almost  apologetic  about  it,  and  usually  as- 
sures you  privately  that  his  extracurriculum  activities 
are  devoted  to  civic  hetterment.  A tmiversity  president 
once  complained  to  me  about  an  Oberlin  graduate  on  his 
faculty.  He  said  he  was  an  e.xcellent  man  in  his  field, 
but  was  always  stirring  up  trouble  about  public  questions 


and  the  wrongs  of  suffering  humanity.  'Hie  answer  to 
my  learned  colleague  was  of  course  that  he  had  never 
been  a student  at  Oberlin.  If  he  had  been,  instead  of 
deploring  the  activities  of  his  jirofessor,  he  would  have 
joined  in  them  himself. 

Another  phase  of  Oberlin’s  independence  appeared 
in  its  resistance  to  the  educational  trend  of  the  time.  In 
general  that  was  a trend  toward  expansion,  publicity, 
atbleticism,  ambition,  and  uniformity.  I he  junior  col- 
lege was  invented,  swept  through  the  West  like  a prai- 
rie fire,  and  then  devoted  itself  to  hccoming  a college 
of  liberal  arts  as  mucli  like  every  other  college  as  possi- 
ble. The  colleges  of  liberal  arts  were  moved  by  similar 
aspirations.  IMany  of  them  began  to  call  themselves 
universities,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  a 
change  in  name  was  a change  in  character  and  that  a 
university  was  something  qtiite  superior  to  a c(dlege.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  college  teacher’s  business  is  to 
teach,  the  associations  of  colleges  began  to  require  their 
members  to  appoint  only  individuals  who  had  degrees 
acquired  by  research.  Except  where  it  was  compelled 
by  the  standardizing  agencies  Oberlin  did  not  care 
whether  these  things  were  going  on.  Perhaps  it  did  not 
know  it.  It  directed  its  attention  to  giving  young  peo- 
ple the  best  teaching  that  could  be  found  in  the  best  en- 
vironment that  could  be  framed  for  them. 

In  a period  of  expansion  Oberlin  limited  its  enroll- 
ment. In  the  football  era  Oberlin  paid  no  more  at- 
tention to  athletics  than  was  required  by  a reasonable 
program  of  physical  education.  In  a period  of  imita- 
tion Oberlin  held  fast  to  the  secret  it  had  known  from 
the  first,  that  whatever  the  future  of  the  college  may  be, 
it  will  not  be  found  in  copying  the  aims,  methods,  curric- 
ulum, or  organization  of  any  other  institution.  Oberlin 
remained  a college. 

As  I have  already  suggested,  the  function  of  the  col- 
lege is  to  teach.  It  is  not  to  conduct  scientific  investi- 
gation or  professional  training.  It  aims  at  transmitting 
to  young  people  an  intelligible  scheme  of  things.  I'his 
is  a full-time  job.  It  requires  an  excellent  staff  center- 
ing its  attention  on  teaching,  on  improving  its  teaching, 
on  making  its  scheme  of  things  more  intelligent  and  in- 
telligible. The  responsibility  to  add  to  the  world’s 
knowledge  does  not  rest  upon  the  college.  Its  object 
is  to  communicate  it. 

I'his  the  Oberlin  of  my  day  understood  very  well. 
Any  friend  of  any  college  should  say  to  it,  “The  King- 
dom of  Heaven  is  within  you.’’  (fberlin  did  not  need 
to  have  it  said.  Intent  on  doing  better  and  better 
teaching,  it  gave  us  the  best  teaching  I have  seen  or  e.x- 
perienced  anywhere.  With  all  allowances  for  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth  and  the  devotion  I feel  to  Oberlin,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  had  attained  at  that  time  that  serenity  which 
comes  from  clarity  of  purpose  and  the  certainty  of  its 
accomplishment.  In  that  scene  of  turmoil  which  was 
American  education  it  knew  where  it  was  going  and 
why. 

A peculiar  possession  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is 
its  influence  on  character.  In  a university  a preoccu- 
pation with  chaiacter  serves  to  divert  the  institution 
from  its  scholarly  and  professional  tasks,  and  eventu- 
ally dilutes  its  performance  of  them  without  contribut- 
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ing  materially  to  the  development  of  character.  In  the 
small,  compact  college  the  development  of  character  is 
inseparable  from  the  daily  association  of  students  and 
teachers.  All  attempts  to  teach  character  directly  will 
fail.  They  degenerate  into  vague  e.xhortations  to  be 
good  which  leave  the  bored  listener  with  a desire  to  com- 
mit outrages  which  would  othenvise  have  never  occurred 
to  him.  Hard  intellectual  work  is  doubtless  the  best 
foundation  of  character,  for  without  the  intellectual  vir- 
tues the  moral  sense  rests  on  habit  and  precept  alone. 
And  it  was  on  hard  intellectual  work  that  Oberlin  placed 
its  emphasis.  It  was  not  until  I went  to  another  insti- 
tution that  I learned  that  it  might  be  respectable  to 
slide  by  with  a gentleman’s  grade.  Before  that  I should 
no  more  have  thought  of  it  than  I should  have  thought 
of  eating  with  my  mouth  open  or  failing  to  take  my  hat 
off  to  a lady. 

The  community  which  was  Oberlin  seems  to  me  to 
have  achieved  a synthesis  of  the  intellectual  virtues,  the 
moral  vlrtries,  and  what  we  may  call  the  vegetative,  or 
physical  virtues.  The  Rational  Living  about  which  we 
used  to  hear  so  much  in  those  da}'s  required  us  first  of 
all  to  be  rational.  But  it  insisted  too  that  we  should 
behave  ourselves  and  show  a due  regard  for  our  health. 
I can  remember  a speech  by  President  King  in  which  he 
told  us  how’  ashamed  he  felt  whenever  he  caught  a 
cold.  That  balance  which  is  so  difficult  to  obtain 
among  an  interest  in  the  private  lives  of  students,  a 
concern  for  their  physical  well-being,  and  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  college,  their  intellectual  develop- 
ment, Oberlin  in  those  days  achieved. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I hope  Oberlin  will  retain 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  even  add  to  them 


the  last  two  years  of  high  school.  That  four  year  period 
is  tjie  one  most  critical  in  education.  It  is  particularly 
critical  in  the  development  of  character.  We  do  not  see 
character  change  much  after  twenty,  and  strongly  sus- 
pect that  little  can  be  done  about  it  after  eighteen.  The 
contribution  which  the  Oberlin  tradition  can  make  to 
the  formation  of  character  is  most  effective  at  the  stage 
of  general  education. 

Sooner  or  later  Oberlin  will,  I have  no  doubt,  formu- 
late a program  from  the  junior  year  to  the  master’s  de- 
gree, in  which  the  great  intellectual  tmdition  of  the 
place  may  have  free  play.  Since  I wish  the  future  to  be 
like  the  past,  I should  insist  that  that  program  be  strict- 
ly non-professional  and  be  devoted  to  specialization  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  bachelor’s  degree  would  dis- 
appear or  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
The  master’s  degree  would  stand  for  a cultivation  both 
broad  and  deep  which  Oberlin  is  peculiarly  prepared  to 
give. 

But  it  is  difficult  and,  I think,  trivial  to  talk  about 
the  organization  and  mechanics  of  education  in  Ober- 
lin. In  my  time  the  College  was  operated  by  thirty-two 
faculty  committees.  Plow  under  such  a scheme  anybody 
ever  managed  to  give  or  get  an  education  is  a mystery 
to  me.  But  the  whole  educational  process  is  still  a mys- 
tery. We  know  little  more  about  it  than  that  the  tradi- 
tions and  ideals  of  certain  institutions  have  through  the 
years  resulted  in  consequences  moral,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual which  our  country  needs  now  as  never  before.  In 
the  highest  rank  of  these  institutions  is  Oberlin.  If 
Oberlin  will  adhere  to  Oberlin’s  traditions  and  ideals, 
if  Oberlin,  in  short,  will  be  Oberlin,  the  future  of  our 
Alma  Mater  is  secure. 


Wisdom  and  Knowledge 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON  BY  DR.  CARL  S.  PATTON  ’88 
"J!  isdom  is  the  principa]  thing.  Therefore  get  tvisdoni."  — Proverbs  4:7. 


I bear  in  mind  that  these  are  veiy  peculiar  times,  and 
that  what  has  no  bearing  upon  the  depression  and  how 
to  get  out  of  it  is  very  apt  to  find  people  not  at  home. 
But  there  are  some  things  that  were  here  before  the  de- 
pression and  will  be  here  after  it  is  gone.  And  perhaps 
for  Sunday  and  for  a sermon  these  are  still  worth  con- 
sidering. Anyhow  I ask  your  attention  to  the  subject, 
PTisdom  and  knoivledge. 

These  two  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  the 
same  thing.  'They  do  belong  more  or  less  together. 
Whatever  we  learn  ought  to  make  us  wiser.  Ignorance 
is  no  help  toward  wisdom.  But  they  are  not  the  same 
thing.  A man  may  be  uneducated  but  wise.  Or  he  may 
be  learneil  and  foolish,  d'here  is  a difference. 

It  is  not  necessary'  to  be  abstract  or  technical  in  de- 
fining knowledge.  In  fact  you  cannot  define  it  without 
using  the  word  to  know,  or  some  e(piivalent  of  it.  If 
you  did  not  first  know  what  it  is  to  know,  you  wouldn’t 
know  whether  your  definition  of  knowledge  was  right 


or  not.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Confucius,  asked  for  a def- 
inition of  knowledge,  said,  “To  know,  and  to  know  that 
one  knows;  and  not  to  know,  and  to  know  that  one  does 
not  know;  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  is  what  it  is  to 
know.’’  He  was  unnecessarily  cautious.  But  he  covered 
the  ground.  Everybody  knows  what  it  is  to  know.  It  is 
to  be  informed  about  things,  and  to  understand  them. 
No  matter  what  the  subject — government,  religion,  phil- 
osophy— airplanes,  gas  engines;  no  matter  how  remote — 
primitive  man  or  the  solar  sj'stem,  or  how  small  and 
nearby,  as  the  electron  or  the  working  of  the  radio — to 
understand  things,  to  see  through  them,  and  be  able  to 
handle  them,  is  knowledge. 

It  is  the  busine.ss  of  the  .schools  to  impart  knowledge. 
What  kind  of  knowledge,  what  kind  of  things  arc  most 
worth  knowing  and  how  they  should  be  taught,  is  a 
matter  for  educators  and  not  for  laymen.  One  cannot 
recall  hi.s  own  college  day's  without  a somewhat  painful 
consciousness  of  what  he  did  not  learn  in  them.  If  he 
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is  a nioiicst  man,  lie  takes  most  of  the  blame  for  tliis  upon 
himself.  Hut  he  can  also  rejoice,  as  I do,  in  the  changes 
that  have  come  over  the  spirit  and  method-  of  education. 

I am  triad  it  is  no  lonsrer  assumed  that  the  studies  you 
ouftht  most  to  pursue  are  those  you  like  the  least.  Or 
that  the  further  removed  any  subject  is  from  actual  life, 
the  more  culture  there  is  in  it.  Or  that  the  main  busi- 
ness of  education  is  not  to  fjet  to  understand  thinirs  hut 
to  sharpen  up  the  mind,  and  therefore  that  the  best  way 
to  learn  one  thinsr  is  to  study  somethinsr  else.  I wish 
this  little  system  had  had  its  day  and  ceased  to  be  befoic 
my  time.  I rejoice  in  the  larsrer  place  driven  to  the  more 
hvimanistic  studies,  that  throw  liirht  on  what  is  sroinsr  on 
arountl  us  and  inside  of  us,  and  ^ive  us  moic  appieria- 
tion  of  beauty  and  more  curiosity  about  truth — like  psy- 
chology, literature,  philosophy.  Hut  any  kind  of  learn- 
ing is  better  than  none  at  all.  I can  therefore  see  how 
all  knowledge,  whether  imparted  in  schools  or  learned 
from  books  or  personal  experiment,  is  good.  And  we 
may  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  over-production, 
which  has  caused  so  much  damage  in  other  lines,  has  not 
been  disastrously  operative  at  this  point.  There  is  still 
room  for  learning. 

Of  knowledge  that  can  be  imparted  in  schools,  tech- 
nical knowledge  is  not  the  business  of  the  college.  Sooner 
or  later  a man  who  wishes  to  leave  any  mark  on  the 
world,  or  pay  for  the  room  he  takes  up  vr  hile  he  is  here, 
must  understand  something  and  know  how  to  do  it  bet- 
ter than  the  next  man.  For  many  years  I sympathized 
with  all  contemptuous  remarks  about  the  introduction  of 
so-called  “practical”  subjects  into  schools  and  colleges. 
I shall  probably  never  wholly  outgrow  the  doctrine 
taught  me  by  my  good  old  father,  an  alumnus  and  a 
trustee  of  this  institution,  that  a college  is  a place  where 
nothing  useful  is  taught.  And  yet  1 have  come  to  where 
I do  not  quite  see  what  objection  can  lie  against  teach- 
ing young  people  to  make  a more  distinct  contribution 
to  life  by  knowing  about  something  that  is  valuable  to 
society. 

In  this  present  confused  time,  perhaps  in  any  time, 
there  is  also  a prior  knowledge,  the  beginnings  of  which 
at  least,  should  come  to  us  in  school  days.  That  is  a 
knowledge  of  society,  the  society  in  which  we  live  at  the 
present  time.  Plato  once  said,  if  ft  was  Plato,  “He  is 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  a man,  who  does  not  know 
that  the  base  of  a triangle  is  incommensurate  with  its 
side.”  Hut  there  must  be  something  wrong  about  that. 

The  triangle  does  not  play  so  large  a part  as  that  in  the 

sum  total  of  a good  human  life.  The  important  thing 
to  know  is  the  human  world  in  which  we  live.  That 
world  just  now  is  changing  with  bewildering  rapidity, 
moving  somewhere  at  high  speed.  Which  way  is  it 

going?  Wliat  can  one  do  to  steer  ft  this  way,  or  that? 

And  which  way  should  ft  be  steered?  That  one  should 
emerge  from  college  innocent  of  triangles,  would  not  be 
an  unsupportable  calamity.  Hut  that  he  should  go  into 
a world  that  is  plunging  rapidly  down  some  road,  and 
be  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  road  ft  is — that,  1 should 
say,  would  be  a thing  to  be  regretted. 

Here  comes  in  the  old  question  about  special  knowl- 
edge and  general  culture.  I suppose  it  is  equally  a mis- 
take to  undervalue  either.  To  know  nothing  about  the 


great  currents  of  thought  that  have  sw^’pr  tliroiigli  hu- 
man life,  and  to  have  the  taste  of  a philistine  in  art,  or 
music,  or  literature,  is  a misfortune  never  wholly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  fact  that  a man  knows  his  own  busi- 
ness. Hut  the  winning  of  both  general  ciltiire  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  is  the  matter  of  a lifetime.  I he  man 
who  knows  only  what  he  learned  in  school,  is  soon  a 
back  number,  no  matter  bow  much  he  learned  there. 
So  long  as  a man  remembers  that  bis  specialty  is  only 
one  thing,  and  that  there  is  a vast  realm  of  human  in- 
terest beyond  it,  into  which  he  must  keep  digging  as 
long  as  he  lives,  there  is  probably  no  great  danger  of 
schools  doing  too  much  toward  gir-fng  young  people 
some  knowledge  that  can  make  them  useful  in  society. 
We  must  strike  a balance,  of  course,  between  general 
knowledge  and  technical  skill.  I'he  engineer  must  be 
a good  engineer  and  the  doctor  a good  doctor.  If  he 
knows  nothing  beyond  that  about  philosophy  or  litera- 
ture, if  the  spiritual  history  of  the  human  race  is  a terra 
iiicogiiila  to  him,  that’s  too  bad.  Hut  if  the  philosopher 
cannot  mend  the  doorknob,  or  the  mathematician  sharpen 
the  kitchen  knives,  that  is  also — inconvenient. 

About  all  the  layman  can  say  about  this  matter  of 
knowledge  therefore,  (1  say  even  that  much  with  diffi- 
dence)— is  about  as  follows:  Let  a man  get  all  he  can 
of  it,  of  every  kind,  in  school  and  out;  knowledge  that 
shall  make  him  of  some  actual  use,  and  knowledge  of 
any  and  all  things  that  ought  to  interest  an  intelligent 
man.  And  let  him  keep  after  this  as  long  as  he  lives. 
As  some  wise  man  remarked,  “Say  what  you  will  for 
ignorance,  knowledge  still  has  its  good  points.”  It  helps 
to  make  life  good — and  a knowledge  of  the  human 
world,  not  the  eco"omic  or  political  world  alone,  but 
the  intellectual,  the  moral,  the  spiritual  world,  does 
more  than  any  other  to  make  it  good.  This  knowledge 
also  we  get  by  keeping  after  it. 

I 

Hut  wisdom  is  a different  thing.  It  has  been  de- 
fined as  “the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  wiiat  one  knows.” 
The  wise  man  is  the  man  who  knows  what  life  is  for 
and  how  to  make  it  good.  And  yet  wisdiim  is  not  mere- 
ly a superior  kind  of  knowledge.  For  merely  to  know 
this  that  I have  just  said  does  not  make  a man  wise. 
He  must  have  the  self-control,  the  patience,  the  fore- 
sight, to  do  the  things  that  make  life  good.  For  a man 
who  acts  foolishly  Is  a foolish  man,  no  matter  what  he 
knows. 

Wisdom  comes  harder  than  knowledge.  As  Tenny- 
son said,  “Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers.”  If 
I do  not  know  a given  thing,  I can  go  at  it  and  learn 
it.  I can  find  knowledge  in  books,  in  the  laboratories, 
in  the  shop.  I can  pick  it  up  everywhere.  Hut  as  fob 
asked,  “Where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ?”  The  greatest 
difficulty  seems  to  be  that  you  have  to  he  wise  before  you 
can  be  wise  (if  I make  myself  clear).  If  I say,  “I  am 
ignorant  about  this;  I will  learn  it,”  I can  go  at  it  and 
do  it.  Hut  if — I have  tried  it  often — I say,  “I  will  be 
wise,”  not  being  wise  I really  do  not  know  how  to  go 
at  it.  If  I ivere  wise,  I could  be. 

Wisdom  is,  in  fact,  a much  more  complicated  thing 
than  knowledge.  There  is  a moral  or  a broadly  human 
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element  in  it,  that  runs  down  into  a man’s  character 
and  disposition.  A conceited  man,  for  instance,  can  be 
learned  ; but  he  cannot  be  wise.  A hot-headed  man  can 
be  an  expert,  but  not  a sage. 

Knowledge,  in  short,  consists  of  knowledge.  And 
how  to  get  that  everj-body  knows.  But  wisdom  consists 
of  patience,  self-control,  sound  judgment,  deference,  a 
fair  estimate  of  your  own  ability,  a just  understanding  of 
other  people,  and  many  other  such  things:  and  if  you 
think  any  one  of  these  can  be  picked  up  easily  or  all  at 
once,  you  trj'  it  and  see.  Knowledge  is  a single  track. 
Wisdom  is  a net-work  of  roads.  Much  harder  to  find. 
Knowledge  is  a single  ship.  Wisdom  is  a whole  fleet. 
Much  harder  to  manage. — But  much  more  vahiable  of 
course.  A man  may  be  an  expert  and  yet  nobody  be 
able  to  live  with  him.  He  may  know  more  than  tiiere 
is  any  sense  of  knowing,  and  yet  he  may  misuse  his 
knowledge  and  make  a nuisance  of  himself.  A'lany  a 
walking  encyclopedia  has  walked  into  the  ditch.  Only 
the  man  who  lives  well,  is  wise.  But  to  live  well,  of 
course,  is  more  important  than  anything  else.  It  is  what 
we  are  here  for.  Where,  then,  shall  wisdom  be  found  ? 

We  commonly  say  we  get  it  from  experience.  At 
least  we  do  not  get  it  without  that.  As  Cervantes  said, 
“No  man  is  born  wise.”  But  grey  hairs  are  not  a sure 
sign  either.  Some  young  folks  are  wiser  than  some  old 
ones.  They  don’t  know  it,  of  course,  because  if  they 
knew  it  it  wouldn’t  be  so.  But  we  all  have  experience 
enough  before  we  get  through,  5'et  not  all  of  us  grow 
wise.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  was  rather 
pe.ssimistic  about  this,  and  said,  “Though  thou  shouldst 
bray  a fool  in  a mortar  among  wheat,  with  a pestle,  yet 
will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him.”  I am  glad 
it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  Some  foolishness  has  cer- 
tainly been  brayed  out  of  me,  as  I hope  out  of  all  of  us, 
just  by  experience.  This  is  why,  though  wisdom  cannot 
be  taught  in  the  schools  in  the  same  way  as  knowledge 
can,  yet  one  gets  some  of  it  even  there.  For  going  to 
school  is  one  kind  of  experience.  It  is  also  why  the 
whole  of  life  is  a school  for  the  teaching  of  wisdom.  The 
question  is,  “How  shall  we  get  wisdom  out  of  it?” 

I said  it  is  not  enough  just  to  say,  “I  will  be  wise.” 
It  is  too  big  a thing  to  be  compassed  in  so  simple  a way. 
But  there  are  some  smaller  and  simpler  things  one  can 
say  to  himself  that  will  help.  He  can  say,  for  instance, 
“I  will  be  patient.”  And  he  can  be  patient.  More  so, 
the  more  lie  tries.  And  as  he  grows  more  patient,  he  will 


grow  more  wise.  He  can  say,  “I  will  not  be  conceited. 
I will  wcigli  myself  fairly  against  other  men.”  That  is 
not  too  big  a thing  for  him  to  aim  at,  any  time.  And 
as  he  gets  the  bumps  of  conceit  rubbed  off  his  soul,  he 
gets  wise.  He  can  say,  “This  is  a very  big  world  and 
a very  old  one.  I will  not  despise  what  people  have 
learned  before  me.  Nor  act  as  if  I were  the  first  man 
to  be  horn  and  had  to  learn  everything  my'self  from  the 
ground  up.  I will  take  advantage  of  what  the  genera- 
tions have  discovered.”  And  as  he  opens  his  heart  to  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  race,  wisdom  will  seep 
into  it.  He  can  say,  “Life  is  a very^  delicate  and  com- 
plicated affair.  I will  be  reverent  in  the  presence  of  it. 
I will  not  stomp  through  it  roughshod,  but  I will  walk 
careful And  as  he  walks  carefully,  wisdom  will 
come  to  him.  He  can  say,  “There  is  mystery  in  the 
universe.  I will  learn  all  I can.  But  beyond  that  I 
will  be  humble  in  the  presence  of  what  I cannot  under- 
stand. And  I will  trust  where  I have  to  go,  but  cannot 
see.”  And  as  he  says  these  things  and  sets  out  to  do 
them,  he  will  be  growing  into  a wise  man. 

For  wisdom  is  like  happiness.  Or  character.  Like 
success,  or  salvation,  or  many  other  of  the  best  things — 
you  do  not  get  it  by  aiming  at  it,  or  thinking  about  it, 
but  by  attending  to  something  else.  It  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  intelligence  or  of  learning  or  botii,  though  both 
of  these  help.  Smartness  cannot  compass  it.  Brilliancy 
is  no  key  to  it.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  a single  thing,  but  a 
compound  of  many.  It  is  reached  over  many  roads.  But 
there  is  one  man  who  will  never  reach  it  over  any  road. 
The  man  who  senses  no  mystery'  in  life  and  no  sacred- 
ness about  it,  and  feels  no  awe  in  the  presence  of  hu- 
manity' or  God — you  can  bray  him  in  a mortar,  and  ex- 
perience may'  beat  him  fine  as  dust,  but  he  will  never 
be  wise.  The  ancient  wise  man  said,  not  necessarily  the 
whole  thing,  but  one  thing  from  which  the  whole  thing 
starts,  when  he  said,  “The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom.” 

My  friends  of  the  graduating  classes: — “Knowledge 
comes,  but  wisdom  lingers.”  And  yet  it  also  comes. 
Knowledge  does  not  come  too  easily',  lest  we  should  not 
prize  it,  nor  too  quickly  lest  the  springs  of  curiosity  and 
intellectual  ambition  dry  up  in  us  before  we  come  to  our 
prime.  But  wisdom  also  comes,  and  as  it  comes  it 
deepens,  enlarges  and  clarifies  all  knowledge,  and  puts 
it  and  the  man  who  has  it  at  the  service  of  God  and  his 
fellows  in  the  interest  of  a greater  spiritual  good.  So 
may  it  come  to  you — and  to  all  of  us — to  hallow  and 
beautify  the  life  we  live. — Amen. 


Finney  and  His  Children 

BY  FRANCES  J.  HOSFORD  ’91 


^HARLKS  GRANDISON  FINNKY’S  children 
vy  were  Helen  Clarissa,  born  1828;  Charles  Grandi- 
son  Junior,  born  1830;  Frederick  Norton,  horn  1832; 
Julia  Rice,  born  1837;  there  were  two  younger  daugh- 
ters, Sarah  and  Delia,  who  died  in  infancy  or  early 
childhood.  Helen  married  Jacob  Dolson  Cox;  Charles 
married  Angeline  Atkinson,  the  daughter  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s second  wife;  Julia  became  the  second  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor James  Monroe.  In  the  President’s  family  letters, 
Frederick  Norton  and  Jacob  Dolson  are  called  by  their 
second  names,  “Ange”  is  Angeline,  “James”  is  Profes- 
sor Monroe,  and  “Emma”  is  his  daughter.  “Kenny” 
is  Kenyon  Cox. 

The  Chapel  and  the  Administration  Huilding  should 
be  known  as  memorials  of  this  remarkable  family  group. 
The  Chapel  was  the  gift  of  Frederick  Norton  Finney, 
“that  a son  may  honor  the  memor)'  of  his  father.”  The 
Administration  Building  was  given  by  Jacob  Dolson 
Cox  Junior  in  memory  of  his  father,  and  the  beautiful 
frescoes  in  the  vestibule  are  the  work  of  Kenyon  Cox. 
It  will  readily  be  inferred  that  such  children  and 
such  “in-laws”  would  have  plans  and  determinations  of 
their  own,  and  would  at  times  come  into  collision  with 
the  masterful  personality  of  the  head  of  the  clan.  They 
did,  sometimes  sharply,  but  all  sources  agree  that  the 
Great  Preacher  was  affectionate  and  indulgent  toward 
his  famih'. 

^Ve  may  now  admit  many  strictures  upon  his  the- 
ology and  his  method  of  presenting  it,  hut  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Charles  Grandison  Finney  was,  and  is 
known  to  be,  one  of  the  few  great  preachers  of  all  time. 
The  work  and  influence  of  such  a man  could  not  be 
confined  to  any  college  campus,  certainly  not  to  “the 
college  in  the  woods,”  and  Oberlin  did  not  ask  it.  At 
his  coming  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  large  lib- 
erty of  absence.  Often  he  left  his  church,  his  classroom, 
and  the  college  business  in  other  hands,  while  he  was 
leading  and  inspiring  great  religious  movements,  some- 
times in  the  Eastern  cities  of  America,  sometimes  in 
England  or  Scotland.  Nor  were  these  the  hurried 
week-end  or  vacation  aKsences  of  the  modern  college  or 
church  functionary.  His  two  visits  to  Great  Britain 
totalled  about  two  and  a half  years,  and  his  work  in 
our  own  Eastern  cities  meant  much  time  away  from 
Oberlin.  The  fact  that  he  could  leave  things  in  com- 
petent hands,  and  could  time  and  again  resume  his  work 
without  disaster  here,  proves,  first,  that  Oberlin  never 
was  a one-man  college,  and  second,  that  Finney  never 
had  a one-track  mind. 

To  the  President’s  family  these  long  and  repeated 
absences  meant  separation,  and  to  his  affectionate  heart 
and  facile  pen  they  mean  letters  to  the  children.  The 
college  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a considerable 
number  of  those  written  to  his  daughter  Julia.  Their 
dates  range  from  1849,  when  the  little  girl  was  twelve 
years  old,  to  1869,  when  the  beautiful  and  popular 
young  wife  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  her  husband,  U.  S. 
Consul  to  Brazil.  The  first  were  written  from  England, 


the  last  from  Oberlin,  after  the  time  of  wandering 
was  over  for  the  older  generation,  and  it  was  the  chil- 
dren who  were  away  from  home.  In  these  loving  and 
fatherly  letters  there  is  not  a trace  of  the  oddities  of 
which  outsiders  knew  so  much.  The  religious  note  is 
of  course  dominant — a man  cannot  ignore  his  supreme 
interest  if  he  writes  naturally — but  is  nowhere  forced. 
He  speaks  briefly  but  repeatedly  of  thronged  meetings, 
many  conversions,  the  interest  spreading  to  other  cen- 
ters; but  we  need  not  dwell  upon  these  facts,  since  they 
belong  to  every  biography  of  the  Preacher.  1 he  unique 
contribution  of  these  letters  is  their  proof  that  the  mes- 
sage of  the  evangelist  never  impaired  the  loving  care 
of  the  father. 

Julia  and  “Ange”  were  together,  in  the  home  of  rel- 
atives in  Brooklyn.  The  stepfather  of  one  and  the  step- 
mother of  the  other  write  to  both  girls,  and  always  with 
affection  for  both.  The  main  topic  of  the  father’s  let- 
ters varies  as  letters  do,  but  they  consistently  reflect  three 
compelling  interests  of  his  life — religion,  family  affec- 
tion and  music!  As  happens  in  most  families,  the  wise 
and  tender  letters  of  “mother”  were  more  frequent  than 
those  of  “father,”  but  rather  often  he  says,  “Mother  is 
too  tired  to  write  today,  but  sends  her  love.”  Mrs.  Fin- 
ney was  not  in  England  on  a pleasure  trip.  She  was 
her  husband’s  indispensable  assistant,  and  he  often 
speaks  of  the  work  she  is  doing,  especially  in  the  wo- 
men’s meetings. 

In  London  the  Finneys  were  with  Dr.  John  Camp- 
bell, successor  of  Whitefield.  During  this  visit  the 
English  edition  of  his  theology  was  published. 

An  undated  letter,  apparently  written  in  the  latter 
part  of  1849,  describes  for  the  little  girls  the  wonders 
of  London.  In  a later  letter  he  asks,  “And  how  do  you 
get  along  with  music?  And  which  of  j'ou  makes  the 
most  progress?  And  what  is  more  important,  which  of 
you  is  the  best  girl?  Which  of  you  grows  most  rapidly, 
and  which  can  walk  and  run  and  swim  the  longest,  the 
most  gracefully  and  the  fastest?  I suppose  you  take  a 
good  deal  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finney  returned  to  America  in  the 
spring  of  1851  ; in  August  of  that  year  he  was  elected 
President  of  Oberlin  College;  upon  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, 1852,  he  writes  from  Syracuse,  where  he  was 
beginning  a winter  of  evangelical  work. 

“Dear  Daughters, 

“I  wish  you  a happy  Christmas.  We  yesterday  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Helen,  and  she  said  she  had  a pre- 
cious one  from  each  of  you.  She  says  Julia’s  has  a little 
dash  of  discouragement  in  it.  Dear  Julia,  I hope  you 
do  not  allow  yourself  to  droop  in  despondency.  What 
is  the  matter,  my  precious  daughter?  Do  your  eyes 
threaten  and  trouble  you  so  much  that  you  fear  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  finish  your  studies?  Don’t  strain 
them  at  all  for  a year  or  two.  Don’t  read  any  by  can- 
dle light.  You  will  get  along  if  you  favor  them  as  you 
ought  for  a time. — As  to  taking  more  music  lessons  you 
can  judge  better  than  I can.— Practice  and  improve  all 
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j'ou  can  without  injuring  your  siglit.  If  you  find  stiuly 
hurts  5'our  eyes,  drop  your  studies.  — Dear  Julia,  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  disregard  this  advice  and  trespass 
upon  the  weak  state  of  your  eyes.  Rest  is  what  they 
need  and  due  attention  to  diet. — But  keep  up  your 
cheerfulness.  Nothing  will  injure  your  eyes  more  than 
sadness  or  ^\•eeping.  Be  cheerful  in  God.  Have  you 
had  Dr.  Mathews  or  any  other  Physician  examine  your 
eyes  and  give  you  any  advice?  I wish  you  would — and 
write  me  what  they  say.  Hobart  will  take  you  to  the 
most  skillful  one  on  such  matters.”  (I'his  was  before 
the  time  of  specialists  and  before  anyone  would  have 
thought  of  fitting  a girl  of  fifteen  with  glasses.  Spec- 
tacles were  for  old  people.)  "Just  think,  we  are  away 
from  all  our  children,  whom  we  used  to  have  around 
us,  and  filling  our  ears  and  our  hearts  with  their  loveil 
voices  and  their  smiles.  Do  write  us  very,  very  often.” 

In  February,  1854,  Finney  writes  from  Cincinnati 
to  Julia  in  Oberlin.  “We  suppose  your  new  piano  has 
plenty  of  employment  in  our  absence.  Be  careful,  my 
dear,  in  practicing  not  to  get  into  any  had  habit.”  In 
the  winter  of  1855  there  were  letters  from  Rome  in 
central  New  York,  and  in  1856  from  Rochester,  He 
was  in  Boston  through  the  winter  and  early  spring  of 
1857,  and  again  in  1858.  He  writes  from  Boston  to  Ju- 
lia, who  is  again  in  Brooklyn  with  the  relatives.  “Yours 
of  the  13th  is  just  at  hand.  I want  to  do  the  best  for 
you  that  I can.  Your  eyes  prevent  book  study.  The 
cultivation  of  your  musical  talent  3’ou  seem  to  be  shut 
up  to.  If  your  Aunt  Sarah  approves  and  your  practice 
will  not  annoy  her,  I think  the  Lord  will  approve  that 
use  of  the  $40  required.  You  have  my  consent.  I will, 
D.  V.,  send  you  some  money  in  due  time.”  In  IMarch 
he  writes,  “We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you  but  puzzled 
with  what  you  say  of  your  knee.  Did  you  really  dis- 
locate the  joint?  If  so,  who  set  it?  Why  did  you  not 
give  us  more  particulars?  You  have  been  confined  to 
the  house.  How  lame  are  you?”  “We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  your  eyes  have  been  so  comfortable  this  winter. 
Also  that  you  are  making  progress  in  music.  I send 
you  $20  now.  If  you  need  more  before  we  come  on 
write  and  let  me  know.” 

I 

There  is  much  testimony  to  Finney’s  practical  thrift 
and  skill.  He  owned  an  Oberlin  farm  as  well  as  his 
house  lot.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  he 
writes  from  the  city  of  Boston,  amid  the  absorption  and 
intense  emotions  of  his  work,  to  inform  himself  about 
the  homely  matters  of  the  farm.  “When  you  receive 
this  write  us  how  much  lard  you  had,  how  much  the 
hog  weighed,  etc.  Will  you  ask  William  Bryan  to  write 
me  what  he  has  done  since  I left  and  how  he  is  getting 
on  with  matters?  Ask  him  to  write  about  the  horses 
and  cows  and  pigs  and  the  fruit  trees  and  whether  he  has 
plowed  any  and  where. — By  the  by,  how  do  the  ap- 
ples get  on? — I hope  you  will  send  some  to  Miss  R. 
and  Mrs.  W.  and  Mr.  B.,  especially  to  those  who  need 
but  are  not  able  to  buy  them.”  In  the  late  50’s  central 
heating  was  in  its  trial  stage,  but  the  Bresiilent  is  a 
pioneer  there,  as  elsewhere.  “Has  .Mr.  Gerrish  put 
the  sheet  iron  on  to  the  little  new  chimney  at  its  top? 
Do  you  have  any  fire  in  the  furnace  this  winter?  If 


so,  how  often,  and  does  it  smoke  when  the  fire  is  made 
in  the  furnace?” 

President  and  Mrs.  Finney  are  in  Oberlin  during 
the  summer  of  1858,  hut  Julia  is  in  Warren  part  of  the 
time,  staying  with  her  sister  Helen,  Mrs.  Cox.  The 
President  writes  to  his  two  daughters  upon  the  same 
sheet. 

“Dear  Jule, 

“Have  you  not  nearly  completed  your  visit  at  War- 
ren?— I don’t  know  as  I shall  like  my  new  horse.  He 
is  a noble  high  headed  high  spirited  animal,  a good  deal 
larger  than  either  of  the  other  ones.  But  he  is  skit- 
tish, I fear  dangerously  so  and  so  much  afraid  of  the 
whip  that  an  unguarded  motion  of  the  hand  without 
the  whip  will  cau.se  him  to  leap  almost  from  under  you. 
Fie  is  a light  cream  and  a good  horse  every  other  way.” 
The  President  was  then  sixty-six  years  old.  Riding 
skittish  horses  was  not  customary  at  that  age  and  is  not 
even  now.  “Cannot  Willie  come  down  with  you  and 
little  Helen  ? We  all  want  to  see  you  sc  much. — Give 
a world  of  love  to  my  little  sweets.” 

“Dear  Helen, 

“I  have  only  time  to  say  that  we  want  much  to  see 
you.  We  are  delighted  with  Jule’s  description  of 
your  new  house.  We  hope  j^ou  will  be  able  to  keep  and 
pay  for  it  and  live  to  enjoy  it. — We  feel  as  if  we  must 
have  Jule  again  soon.  I may  come  after  her  and  per- 
haps bring  Mother.  Give  many  kisses  to  the  children.” 

The  President’s  Oberlin  life  was  very  dear  to  him. 
Not  only  did  it  give  him  the  family  contacts  for  which 
he  longed,  and  the  homely  cares  in  which  he  found  his 
recreation,  but  there  was  his  beloved  First  Church,  his 
classroom  lectures,  his  fellowship  with  the  faculty.  He 
was  still  to  enjoy  these  only  by  snatches.  In  December 
of  this  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finney  again  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. Mrs.  Finney  helps  us  to  see  why  they  stayed  on 
when  they  longed  to  go  home.  She  writes  of  the  poverty 
and  degradation  of  London — the  blind  beggars,  the 
match  sellers,  the  many  women  being  taken  to  the  police 
station,  ragged,  dirty,  hatless,  some  with  babies  in  their 
arms.  She  contrasts  this  with  the  West  End — elegant 
carriages,  liveried  footmen,  stately  palaces.  Then  she 
tells  of  a ) oung  working  woman  who  was  converted  dur- 
ing their  previous  visit,  and  who  is  now  giving  all  her 
spare  time  and  money  to  friendly  efforts  for  the  neg- 
lected folk.  The  Finney  revivals  were  not  mere  emo- 
tional dissipation.  They  left  results,  and  could  be 
traced  after  many  years. 

There  was  no  golden  shower  for  the  Preacher.  The 
father  greatly  desired  to  have  Julia  with  him,  but  he 
never  saw  the  time  when  it  would  be  practicable  to  do 
so.  He  writes,  “We  are  laboring  mostly  with  and  for 
those  in  moderate  circumstances.  B’o  make  you  comfort- 
able here  and  to  provide  for  your  seeing  places,  etc., 
would  be  out  of  my  power.”  “So  far  as  comfort  is  con- 
cerned, or  pecuniary  consideration,  and  any  considera- 
tion except  that  of  doing  good  to  others  who  need  our 
labors,  we  should  be  indefinitely  (sic)  better  off  at 
home.” 

9 his  is  from  a man  who  had  in  full  measure  the 
gifts  that  the  Americans  of  his  time  most  admired  in 
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their  leaders,  in  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln.  He 
knew  «hat  he  had  sacrificed,  but  he  never  repined. 

Althoujth  Finney  could  not  afford  a Luropean  trip 
for  his  daufi;hter,  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving;  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family  without  needed  comforts.  He  writes, 
“Charles  and  Ange  have  gone  to  housekeeping  as  you 
probably  know,  and  Ange  thinks  she  must  have  you  with 
her.  I'hey  propose  to  do  without  a servant.  Hut  this 
will  not  do.  Ange  can’t  get  on  so  I am  sure. — I have 
written  to  them  that  if  they  will  keep  a good  girl  and 
allow  you  to  pay  her  wages,  you  may  go  if  you  think 
best,  and  Helen  will  spare  you.  If  you  need  money  let 
me  know  and  I will  send  you  some.” 

II 

This  seconil  visit  to  Kngland  was,  I think,  the  last 
of  his  prolonged  absences.  It  was  time  to  rest.  1 he 
following  letter  shows  it.  It  is  dated  in  the  spring  of 
1 86 1,  from  Oberlin. 

“Precious  Julia;  — When  shall  we  see  you  home 
again?  Helen  must  remember  that  you  are  all  that  re- 
mains to  us  at  home  of  our  children.  She  must  not  ex- 
pect to  have  much  of  your  time  while  we  remain  on 
earth.  We  are  getting  to  be  infirm,  and  if  you  remain 
unmarried  we  shall  hope  to  enjoy  your  society  without 
long  interruptions.  I want  very  much  to  see  Helen. 
Just  received  a dear  letter  from  Norton.  He  is  quite 
well.  The  Lord  bless  you  my  dear  child.  Your  affec- 
tionate father,  C.  G.  Finney.” 

In  a postscript  he  says  that  they  will  expect  to  see  her 
“as  soon  as  Dolson  gets  home.”  Dolson  was  in  Co- 
lumbus, as  State  Senator.  But  within  a week  Fort 
Sumter  had  been  bombarded,  and  the  Civil  War  was 
on.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Ohio  State  Senator  “got 
home”  that  week. 

The  President  never  had  the  joy  of  Julia’s  continu- 
ous residence  in  the  family  home.  The  letters  show  that 
she  was  much  with  Helen  during  the  lonely  and  anxious 
war  years,  and  soon  after  the  war  ended  she  married 
and  went  to  Brazil. 

In  a letter  written  in  July,  1862,  he  tries  to  tempt 
her  with  the  raspberries,  now  ripe  and  in  abundance. 
“We  hate  to  ask  you  to  leav'e  Helen  in  her  loneliness 
and  anxiety  about  Dolson,  but  we  want  much  to  see  you. 

The  slow  years  of  the  War  drag  themselves  away. 
Julia’s  beloved  stepmother  passes  from  earth.  “Charley” 
is  in  the  quartermaster’s  department  of  the  Service, 
“Ange”  and  “little  Sarah”  are  in  the  old  home.  In 
June  1864  he  writes,  “Do  not  fail  to  give  us  all  the 
news  from  Dolson.  Ange  hears  from  Charles  pretty 
regularly  now. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Helen  is  so 
well. — Ange  gets  on  very  nicely  and  quietly  with  the 
housekeeping.  Baby  develops  something  new  every  day. 
She  will  take  your  finger  and  walk  across  the  house. 
She  is  too  timid  to  walk  alone  yet.” 

A letter  dated  July  15,  1864,  is  not  too  long  to  be 
given  entire. 

“Dear  Julia, 

“I  cannot  come  after  you,  as  Brother  Morgan  is 
unable  to  preach.  And  farther,  Ange  is  afraid  of  burg- 
lars. We  are  rejoiced  to  hear  that  we  may  hope  to  see 
you  soon.  Baby  is  quite  well  again.  Ange  needs  your 
society  so  mucb.  I want  much  to  see  you.  Ange  gets 


on  perfectly  with  the  housekeeping.  We  arc  greatly 
interested  in  Dolson  s letters.  Dear  son,  he  is  having  a 
terrible  campaign.  May  God  preserve  his  life  and 
health  and  habits  and  morals.  He  will  ever  deserve 
well  of  his  country.  Nothing  from  Charley  since  early 
in  the  week.  I am  lecturing  to  my  class  this  term  in 
the  ‘Bethel.’  It  is  a new  place.  It  w.as  dedicated  on 

Monday  last.  We  ride  mornings  with  hahy.  It  does 
her  a world  of  good.  Inclosed  please  find  $10.  If 
Helen  needs  half  let  her  have  it.  If  she  gets  out  of 
money  she  must  let  me  know,  (dive  my  love  to  her  and 
to  all  the  children.  I must  away  to  ride  or  I shall  not 
get  back  to  my  lecture.  God  bless  you  all,  C.  G.  I'inney. 

'Fhe  next  is  dated  July  16,  1868,  and  was  sent  to 
Soutb  America. 

“My  dear  Julia, — Sarah  is  with  us  again.”  “She  is 
as  pretty  and  as  sweet  as  ever.”  “We  expect  Dolson 
here  at  Commencement  as  he  is  to  address  one  of  the 
societies.  Whether  Helen  will  come  I do  not  know.  I 
presume  not  on  account  of  the  illness  of  little  Kenny.” 
The  artist  that  was  to  be  was  a frail  child.  'Fhe  family 
thought  he  could  not  live,  and  according  to  some  eugen- 
ists  he  would  better  not.  But  he  was  the  chief  inheritor 
of  his  grandfather’s  artistic  nature,  and  without  him  it 
would  never  have  reached  full  fruition. 

“Emma  is  doing  well.  She  is  a nice  girl  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  singers  at  the  anniversary'  of  the 
Young  Ladies’  Society  yesterday.”  “Emma,”  after  a 
delightful  stay  in  Brazil,  was  back  in  Oberlin  for  her 
education. 

A letter  one  month  later  reports  that  Sarah  is  still 
with  them ; that  letters  have  lately  come  from  Charles 
and  Norton;  that  “your  mother,”  (the  third  Mrs.  Fin- 
ney) is  as  usual  full  of  cares  and  duties;  that  “we  have 
two  invalid  women  in  the  house.”  One  of  these  was  a poor 
old  creature  who  had  served  them  when  Julia  was  a 
bahy.  “Mary  Atkins  is  here  and  sends  love  to  you  both.” 

This  was  after  IMary  Atkins  had  done  her  founda- 
tion work  in  the  California  school  for  girls,  and  before 
sbe  had  become  Mrs.  John  Lynch.  We  are  glad  that 
she  sent  her  love.  Did  the  “daughter  of  the  devil”  and 
her  “father”  talk  over  old  times,  I wonder! 

“17th  Nov.,  1868.  My  dear  Children.  By  this  mail 
you  will  get  the  results  of  the  last  election.  Do  you  see 
‘The  Nation’  published  weekly  in  New  York?  I have 
taken  it  from  the  first  number.  It  is  of  more  value  than 
any  ten  of  our  newspapers.  Norton  is  so  engrossed  with 
his  superintendency  of  the  railroad  that  he  has  not  writ- 
ten me  of  late.  Sarah  is  with  us  still.  She  has  a little 

dog  about  the  size  of  a rat.  She  fondles  and  caresses 

it  wonderfully.  It  is  striking  to  see  how  it  develops 

her  affections.  She  let  it  fall  from  her  arms  a few  day's 

since  and  it  seemed  to  almost  break  her  heart.  She  rvas 
quite  incon.solable  for  some  time.  She  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  knew  how  sorry  she  was.  It  is  as  fond  of 
her  as  she  is  of  it  and  moans  to  be  separated  from  her.” 

“14th  April,  1869.  Dearest  Children,  Julia’s  of  the 
19th  Alarch  came  duly  to  hand.  We  were  much  in- 
terested in  Julia’s  description  of  your  mountain  home 
and  neighborhood.  I suspect  that  she  has  some  of  my 
love  of  mountain  scenery. — To  one  born  on  the  plains 
of  Oberlin  where  neither  hill  nor  valley  is  to  be  seen. 
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— such  scenery  must  possess  an  unspeakable  charm.  I 
don’t  know  how  ton  can  ever  again  endure  the  almost 
dead  level  of  Oberlin.” 

The  same  letter  gives  some  insight  into  the  political 
methods  of  the  Finney  clan.  “Dolson  is  from  principle 
very  chary  of  interfering  in  behalf  of  a relative.  I sup- 
pose James  would  be  the  same.  I shoidd  be.”  Fie  adds 
that  a nephew  came  to  him,  asking  him  to  recommend 
him  to  “Dolson”  for  an  office,  “but  I declined  saying 
that  I could  not  recommend  a relative  or  any  one  else 
unless  I was  satisfied  that  the  government  needed  his 
services.”  “Sarah  is  with  us  still.  She  is  as  sweet  as 
ever  and  as  happy  as  a bird.” 

We  are  now  approaching  the  Preacher’s  last  years, 
but  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  close  the  book  of  life.  “I  am 
preparing  for  the  press  a volume  of  revival  sermons. 
This  work  I must  hasten  as  the  publisher  wishes  to  get 

them  into  market  in  April.”  “My  book  has  gone 

to  the  printer  and  will  soon  be  out  I suppose.  It  will 
make  some  squirming  I doubt  not.” 

The  last  letter  which  has  been  pre.served  for  us  is 
dated  May  15,  1869.  News  had  come  from  Washing- 
ton of  Mr.  Monroe’s  reappointment  to  the  consulship, 
but  they  did  not  know  whether  he  would  accept.  He  did 
not,  and  so  the  prolonged  separations  from  his  beloved 
youngest  child  were  over,  though  much  of  her  time  was 
spent  in  Washington  during  her  husband’s  ten  years’ 
service  in  Congress.  This  letter  is  very  cheerful  in  tone, 
full  of  news  items  about  family  and  friends.  He  was 
far  more  optimistic  about  Grant’s  administration  and  re- 
construction in  the  South  than  he  is  today,  if  he  knows 
how  it  turned  out.  “Charles  was  here  three  days  since, 
returning  from  Washington.  He  took  Sarah  home  with 
him.  She  had  been  here  nearly  a year.  So  Ange  would 
have  the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  Charles  and  Sarah 
at  the  same  time.”  “Norton  and  Willie  came  up  from 
Erie  last  evening  and  expect  to  spend  the  Sabbath  in 
Oberlin.”  “Norton  thinks  his  business  prospects  good.” 
They  were  good.  Norton  had  much  business  acumen 
and  came  honestly  by  it.  “James  and  Louise  Atkinson 
are  quite  wrapped  up  in  each  other  and  in  their  new 
baby.”  “Willy  is  now  on  his  last  term  of  college  life. 
He  is  a good  boy,  a good  scholar  and  seems  to  be  much 
loved  and  respected. — His  uncle,  Samuel  Cochran,  is 
now  president  of  the  new  college  at  Kidder,  Missouri. 
Henry  P'airchild  has  gone  to  be  president  of  the  college 
at  Berea,  Kentucky.  Emma  is  frequently  with  us.  She 
is  a noble  girl.  She  says  that  she  does  not  want  to  re- 
turn to  Rio.” 

I think  it  must  have  been  shortly  alter  the  return 
of  the  Monroe  family  to  Oberlin,  when  they  were  set- 
tling in  their  new  home,  that  “Emma”  overheard  Mr. 
Finney  and  Mr.  Monroe  in  conversation  about  the  liv- 
ing room  carpet.  'Fhe  father  might  disapprove  of  his 
daughter’s  pink  roses,  hut  he  knew  well  how  an  inhar- 
monious object  in  the  home  would  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  fastidious  nature  which  she  had  inherited  from  him. 

“Jatr.es,  jidia  doesn’t  like  that  carper.  Julia  musn’t 
live  with  a carpet  she  doesn’t  like.  We  must  change 
it.”  And  “we”  did. 

I’oor  “little  Sarah”  also  had  occasion  to  teach  her 
grandfather  that  she  was  his  by  blood  kinship.  Like  most 


“sweet  and  happy”  children,  she  had  her  seasons  of  be- 
ing neither,  and  then  she  startled  and  scandalized  the 
family  by  her  outbursts  of  temper.  Prayer  for  the  chil- 
dren by  name,  with  mention  of  their  specific  failings, 
was  no  new  thing  in  the  Finney  family.  In  fact,  when 
F’inney’s  eldest  daughter  w’as  still  “little  Helen,”  she 
once  wished  “that  father  worddn’t  tell  God  everything 
they  did !”  Now  when  “little  Sarah”  of  the  next  gen- 
eration was  kneeling  at  his  side,  the  President  felt  it 
quite  suitable  to  bring  the  matter  of  her  temper  before 
the  Lord.  But  he  used  a phrase  which  was  common 
then  but  now  happily  di.scarded.  He  asked  that  He 
w'Ould  break  her  ivill/'  T he  child  sprang  to  her  feet 
and,  pounding  the  rush-bottomed  chair  with  her  little 
fists,  she  cried  out,  “Fie  can’t!  He  can’t!  He  can’t!” 
One  version  has  it,  “Fie  won’t!  He  won’t!  He  can’t!” 
Mrs.  Mary  Harrison  Manley  reports  this  anecdote,  told 
her  by  Miss  Mary  Monroe. 

I wonder  what  Grandfather  thought!  Did  he  go 
back  to  that  supreme  struggle  of  his  own  life,  when  the 
Spirit  led  him  into  the  wilderness,  there  to  face  that 
ultimate  problem  of  human  and  divine  will? 

I know  of  no  other  incident  which  would  mar  the 
pleasure  that  the  President  had  with  his  grandchildren 
during  his  later  years.  There  are  those  who  still  recall 
the  old  man  playing  with  the  children  on  the  Finney 
lawn.  Miss  Carrie  Wright  says  that  she  once  saw  him 
with  a tiny  granddaughter  walking  out  with  a doll  in 
its  little  carriage.  Presently  the  vehicle  left  the  track, 
struck  a soft  shoulder  and  capsized.  Miss  Wright’s 
special  memory  is  of  the  Great  Preacher  holding  the 
doll,  while  its  little  mother  righted  the  carriage! 

His  last  day  was  Sunday,  August  16,  1875.  The 
Preacher  had  not  been  ill,  but  his  strength  was  failing, 
and  perhaps  the  family  feared  that  the  end  was  draw- 
ing near,  for  all  the  Monroes  came  in  the  early  evening 
for  an  hour  in  the  old  homestead.  Of  course  any  assem- 
blage with  F'inney  as  its  center  would  include  mu.sic, 
and  they  sang  hymn  after  hymn,  “mother  leading  us,” 
says  Mrs.  Fitch,  “with  her  beautiful  soprano.”  Finally 
the  President  sat  down  at  the  instrument  and  played  and 
sang.  Then  he  walked  the  floor,  singing  “in  a full 
strong  voice.”  When  they  had  gone  Mrs.  Finney  asked 
young  Charles  Creegan,  a student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  to  walk  out  with  the  President.  Dr.  Creegan 
never  knew  whether  Mrs.  F'inney  had  learned  that  the 
First  Church  was  to  sing  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  President  heard  it  through  the 
windows,  opened  to  the  summer  night.  Soon  after  his 
return  home  he  was  seized  with  terrible  pain. 

The  parallels  between  his  life  and  that  of  St.  Paul 
can  hardly  have  escaped  the  view  of  Ch.nrles  Grandison 
F'inney — the  youthful  ambitions — the  spectacular  conver- 
sion— the  utter  renunciation — the  devotion  to  the  Mas- 
ter-—the  journeyings  often — the  care  of  all  the  churche.s. 
He  may  have  prayed  that  he  too  might  be  able  to  say, 
when  tile  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  that  he  had 
fought  a good  fight.  As  he  lay  struggling  with  mortal 
suffering,  he  gasped  his  last  words, 

“1  have  kept  the  F'aith!  Wife,  1 have  kept  the 
Faith!” 

'I'hen  he  passed  through  the  veil. 


The  ^'Alumni  Mind”— Preliminary  Report  on 
The  Questionnaire 

BY  WHITING  WILLIAMS  ’99,  CHAIRMAN  ALUMNI  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


IN  May  of  this  year  an  Alunmi  Questionnaire  was  sent 
out  to  some  7,000  graduates  of  Oberlin  College  — 
those  of  the  Class  of  1900  and  later.  This  limitation 
was  adopted  not  because  the  questionnaire  contained  any- 
thing improper  for  us  antiques — and  I include  myself  in 
this  category! — hut  merely  for  the  general  purpose  of 
limiting  it  to  those  most  likely  to  have  children  to  send 
to  Oberlin  College. 

Out  of  the  7,000,  some  1,466  q\iestionnaires  were 
returned  in  time  to  be  included  in  this  preliminary  re- 
port. Replies  were  divided  almost  equally  between  men 
and  women — 725  men,  741  women.  As  to  the  ages  of 
the  people  answering,  perhaps  the  strongest  response 
came  from  the  youngest  group,  graduates  of  1928 
through  1933,  of  whom  509  answered.  By  the  second 
group,  1920  through  1927,  not  so  much  interest  was 
evinced,  and  only  370  answered.  The  third  group,  from 
1907  through  1919,  responded  with  456  replies.  And 
finally,  of  the  group  from  1900  through  1906,  only  131 
replied.  While  I was  somewhat  disappointed  in  what 
seemed  to  me  the  relatively  small  number  of  replies,  I 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  impressed  by  the  time  and  trou- 
ble that  those  who  did  reply  had  clearly  taken.  The 
answers  to  Part  III  alone  have  to  date  filled  some  200 
single-spaced  typewritten  pages,  and  have  in  general  tes- 
tified to  considerable  and  earnest  thought. 

Turning  to  Part  I of  the  questionnaire,  reasons  for 
the  choice  of  Oberlin  for  a boy  or  girl,  only  four  of 
the  reasons  that  were  listed  to  be  checked  bulk  very 
large  in  alumni  consciousness.  These  are,  Oberlin’s 
academic  standing,  the  fact  that  it  is  a small  college,  its 
musical  and  other  cultural  advantages,  and  the  Oberlin 
tradition  in  the  famil)'.  The  other  ten  reasons  are 
checked  in  a more  scattering  way.  In  Part  II,  reasons 
for  not  sending  a boy  or  girl  to  Oberlin,  the  four  most 
common  objections  to  the  College  are  its  intellectual  em- 
phasis, too  little  vocational  training,  its  lack  of  training 
for  practical  living,  and  the  outnumbering  of  men  by 
women. 

The  real  “meat”  of  the  questionnaire,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  answers  to  Part  III — “How 
far  has  Oberlin  training  been  adequate  in  your  life,  and 
what  specific  suggestions  would  you  have  to  offer?”  And 
here  we  are  confronted  by  a very  real  dilemma  — the 
wide  variance  in  alumni  viewpoints.  The  verr'  things 
that  to  some  constitute  Oberlin’s  chief  faults,  to  others 
represent  her  strongest  points.  About  the  same  number 
of  people  want  greater  liberty,  as  seem  to  want  closer 
personal  supervision  and  interest.  Oberlin’s  “idealism” 
rates  as  high  with  loyal  alumni  as  it  is  anathema  to  the 
group  desiring  practical  training.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
there  was  e.specially  wide  variation  in  alumni  opinion  on 
the  moral  standards  of  the  College — the  laxity  or  sever- 
ity of  rules,  the  greater  or  smaller  responsibility  that 
should  be  assumed  by  the  College  for  the  personal  con- 
duct of  the  students.  There  is  likewise  a wide  variation 
in  opinion  on  any  given  question  depending  on  the  age 


of  the  person  makine  reply.  This,  of  course,  is  natural, 
for  each  person  has  in  mind,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a different  college — the  Oberlin  of  his  individual  day, 
which  is  not  the  Oberlin  of  another  period,  nor  yet  the 
Oberlin  of  today. 

On  a few  points,  however,  there  is  fairly  unanimous 
feeling.  Oberlin  alumni  seem  to  agree  pretty  well  on 
the  harm  resulting  from  a disproportion  of  men  and 
women  on  the  Campus,  although  some  of  Oberlin’s  ef- 
forts to  attract  men  meet  with  sharp  criticism.  It  is  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  a disproportion  of  men 
and  women  results  in  an  inferiority  complex  for  the  wo- 
men and  a superiority  complex  for  the  men!  A return 
to  the  coeducational  boarding  house  plan  was  frequently 
urged;  and  as  a matter  of  fact  I understand  that  several 
of  the  women’s  dining  rooms  heretofore  exclusively  for 
women,  are  being  converted  into  coeducational  dining 
rooms  for  1934-35. 

This  general  situation — more  women  than  men  — 
blends  in  alumni  consciousness  into  considerable  disap- 
pointment in  the  “social  training”  afforded  by  the  Col- 
lege. “Bad  manners,”  “lack  of  poise,”  in  Ober- 
lin graduates,  are  common  charges.  However  the 
College  may  have  erred  in  the  matter  of  the  social  reg- 
imentation of  its  alumni,  it  is  nevertheless  refreshing  to 
note  that  there  is  plenty  of  rugged  individualism  of 
opinion  on  all  these  matters  left — and  perhaps  nowhere  is 
it  more  strikingly  evidenced  than  in  alumni  spelling! 

I 

A second  difficulty  in  any  interpretation  of  the 
“alumni”  mind  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  alumni  extend 
enormously  the  ordinary  views  of  what  a college  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  Some  even  find  fault  with 
Oberlin  because  her  graduates  didn’t  prevent  the  depres- 
sion. It  is  manifest  that  there  is  a huge  range  of  e.xpec- 
tation  on  the  part  of  the  alumni  as  to  what  the  College’s 
business  is — anything  from  the  university’s  function  of 
producing  scholarliness  to — shall  we  say?  kindergarten 
courses  in  how  properly  to  enter  a drawing  room. 

There  is  somewhat  the  same  wide  range  in  the  gen- 
eral alumni  expectation  that  the  College  should  secure 
for  its  graduates,  or  train  them  for,  a definite  job. 
Without  going  into  this  highly  controversial  subject,  it 
is  at  least  evident  that  alumni  feel  a very  great  need  for 
more  vocational  guidance.  There  is  also  a large  de- 
mand for  courses  in  home-making  for  women  : related  to 
this  further,  there  is  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of 
a course  in  marriage  and  sex  relations. 

There  is  a decided  range  in  the  amount  of  personal 
attention  on  the  part  of  faculty  members,  desired  by 
various  alumni.  Some  want  closer  relations,  more  guid- 
ance; others  desire  to  be  led  less  by  the  hand.  The  gen- 
eral need  here  is  obviously  for  more  individual  treatment, 
to  discover  the  students  that  should  be  given  greater  at- 
tention, and  tliose  that  work  better  on  their  own  initia- 
tive. It  is  likewise  obvious  that  closer  relations  with 
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faculty  members  appear  more  important  anti  feasible  to 
alumni  after  graduation  than  they  did  to  the  same  in- 
dividuals as  students,  M'hen  to  be  “teacher’s  pet’’  was  at 
least  a damaging  suspicion  1 

Alumni  seem  to  feel  that  the  faculty-student  adviser 
system  has  been  lamentably  lacking,  and  should  be  over- 
hauled and  revitalized  in  the  light  of  present-day  needs. 

Related  to  this  desire  for  closer  persona!  contact  with 
the  teaching  force,  is  the  fairly  frequent  suggestion  that 
more  attention  be  paid  to  mental  hygiene,  with  perhaps 
a psychiatrist  added  to  the  College  health  staff.  This 
problem,  however,  is  a difficult  one,  because  it  presup- 
poses one  person  in  such  close  touch  with  the  whole  of  a 
large  and  scattered  student  body  that  he  would  not  cause 
emharrassment  to  those  individuals  who  mat'  most  need 
such  attention. 

Other  frequent  points  of  criticism  are  the  ranking 
system ; the  high  standards  for  admission  which  some- 
times result  in  the  refusal  of  admittance  to  alumni  chil- 
dren : and  Oberlin’s  increased  costs. 

II 

Concerning  the  curriculum,  I get  the  impression  that 
many  graduates  observe  in  retrospect  the  shortcomings 
of  their  own  choice  of  courses,  and  are  likely  to  blame 
the  College  for  not  setting  up  a stiffer  program  of  re- 
quirements, or  the  faculty  adviser  for  not  urging  them 
to  take  a better-balanced  or  more  practical  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  a goodly  number  blame  the  rigidity  of 
curricular  restriction  and  requirements,  and  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  student  initiative  in  the  choice  of  studies 
— the  chance  to  “learn  through  mistakes.’’ 

Of  this  problem  there  is  probably  a solution,  but  I 
feel  emphatically  that  this  solution  is  not  to  be  found 
ready-made  in  the  questionnaire.  It  is  a solution  that 
must  be  worked  out  b\  the  faculty.  The  questionnaire  re- 
sults may  provide  some  useful  pointers,  hut  they  do  not 
pretend  to  give  the  final  answer.  Too  many  alumni 
are  “conditioned,”  in  regard  to  the  curriculum,  by  the 
line  of  work  they  have  happened  to  get  into  on  leaving 
College — and  they  are  likely  to  blame  the  College  for 
not  having  foreseen  their  specific  needs.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  in  passing  that  many  alumni  who  complain  that 
Oberlin  does  not  fit  graduates  for  civic  and  political 
life,  have  few  if  any  concrete  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
College  may  perform  this  important  function. 

1 was  particularly  impressed,  however,  with  how  rel- 
atively small  a part  the  curriculum  in  itself  seems  to  play 
in  alumni  consciousness.  The  alumni  are  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  u'lwle  collcfte  picture  — cla.ssroom,  chapel, 
dormitory,  religious  life,  athletics,  etc. — and  they  are  see- 
ing it  as  a whole  scheme  of  life  rather  than  as  a detached 
scries  of  problems.  And  this  whole  scheme  of  life,  the 
general  spirit  and  tenor  of  events,  comes  in  for  a good 
deal  of  interesting  comment.  Here,  again,  we  find  wide 
variations — in  the  (piestion  of  religious  emphasis,  for  in- 
stance, which  some  find  congenial  and  others  highly  dis- 
tasteful. 

As  a general  observation,  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
few  alumni,  with  their  own  partiailar  version  of  Ober- 
lin in  mind,  are  at  all  in  position  to  suggest  the  specific 
adjustments  rccpiired  from  time  to  time  between  the 


training  offered  by  the  College,  and  the  constantly  chang- 
ing demands  of  life  outside.  Such  adjustment  simply 
has  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  facultv,  working  on 
the  basis  of  trial  and  error.  In  this  the  alumni  can  of 
course  help,  as  for  instance,  in  the  way  of  such  a test- 
ing as  this  study  represents. 

Further,  each  alumnus  also  tends  lo  evaluate  the 
college  scene  he  knew,  in  terms  of  its  adequacy  to  the 
demands  of  present-day  conditions  in  the  world  outside. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  entirely  valid  criticism,  be- 
cause it  would  apply  equally  to  any  college  which  the 
alumnus  might  have  attended  at  that  time  instead  of 
Oberlin.  Many  of  the  courses  alumni  “wish  now  I might 
have  been  given.”  would  probably  have  had  no  justifica- 
tion in  fact  in  the  “practical”  world  of  that  day. 

Conclusions  : 

From  even  a hasty  reading  of  the  results  of  the 
'Alumni  Questionnaire,  several  major  conclusions  seem 
to  emerge. 

First,  that  in  its  emphasis  on  personal  relationships, 
the  development  of  character  and  of  the  total  individual, 
the  need  today  for  the  liberal  arts  college  is  as  great 
or  greater  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Second,  that  on  account  of  increasing  economic  pres- 
sure and  the  demand  for  early  specialization,  the  liberal 
arts  college,  with  its  personality  emphasis,  is  becoming 
less  attractive  to  men  students. 

Third,  that  the  resulting  disproportion  in  numbers 
between  men  and  women  introduces  into  the  college 
scene  certain  very  severe  strains  and  stre.sses. 

Fourth,  that  handling  this  highly  technical  and  dif- 
ficult problem  of  adjustment — adjustment  both  within 
the  college  itself,  and  between  the  college  and  the  outer 
world — demands  an  extraordinan'  faculty  personnel,  of 
a type  totally  different  from  the  typical  university  per- 
sonnel. 

These  conclusions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
“way  out”  for  the  small,  liberal  arts  college  is  not  to 
seek  the  same  end  as  the  university,  but  to  admit  openly 
its  own  peculiar  function  and  goal.  It  must  therefore 
have  courage  to  use  means  in  attaining  this  goal  differ- 
ent from  the  means  used  in  attaining  the  university  goal. 
It  must,  in  short,  attract  and  hold  a different  type  of 
teachers — men  who  can  impart  some  u'isdom  as  well  as 
kuoudedge. 

Personally,  I think  this  is  a ven,'  difficult  way  out, 
and  I am  not  too  hopeful  about  it.  The  university  ideal 
is  -SO  firmly  established,  the  emphasis  so  clearly  placed 
on  learning  rather  than  on  teaching  or  leadership,  the 
university  prestige  is  so  strongly  rooted,  that  it  is  going 
to  be  increasingly  difficult  for  the  college  either  to  get 
or  to  keep  the  right  men.  Hut  however  pe.ssimistic  I 
may  be  about  its  efficacy,  1 believe  this  represents  our 
only  chance.  Our  graduates,  almost  to  a man,  demand 
good  teachers,  with  all-round  personalities  able  not  sim- 
ply to  teach  but  to  inspire  and  lead. 

If  the  total  effect  of  this  questionnaire  may  be  to 
stiffen  our  choice  of  an  Oberlin  faculty  on  a college, 
rather  than  a university , basis,  it  will  more  than  have 
served  its  major  purpo.sc,  and  have  justified  itself  abund- 
antly. 
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What  A Recent  Graduate  Thinks  About  Oberlin’s  Religion 

BY  ROBERT  MARK  *32 


I have  been  asked  to  write  an  article 
about  the  religious  situation  at  Oberlin 
from  the  perspective  of  a recent  graduate. 
I am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity, 
but  I shall  make  comments  upon  religion 
only  as  I saw  it  myself  when  an  under- 
graduate. The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
constructive  criticism. 

The  following  are  the  rather  strong 
feelings  I had  about  the  religious  life  of 
Oberlin  while  I was  a student  there. 

In  the  first  place,  it  became  clear  to 
me,  soon  after  I had  entered  the  College, 
that  the  religion  which  most  of  the  stu- 
dents had  brought  with  them  seemed  to 
be  deliberately  attacked,  in  and  out  of 
class.  By  the  end  of  our  second  year  most 
of  us  felt  that  our  faith,  which  we  were 
really  only  half-conscious  of  anyhow,  was 
an  intellectually  feeble  thing.  And  most 
of  us  gave  it  up,  except  for  a few  scat- 
tered beliefs  which  we  held  on  to,  not 
because  we  could  justify  them  intellectu- 
ally and  logical^,  but  as  a more  or  less 
sentimental  concession  to  our  parents. 

However,  though  many  of  us  lost  our 
childhood  faith,  the  effect  was  not  par- 
ticularly severe.  It  was  no  doubt  emo- 
tionally disturbing  to  some,  but  on  the 
whole  it  imparted  to  us  a sense  of  intel- 
lectual well-being,  superiority  and  inde- 
pendence. Most  of  us,  in  fact,  were  quite 
willing  to  endorse  the  idea  that  it  was 
altogether  a good  thing  to  give  up  the  re- 
ligion we  had,  \vhich  was  not  real  or 
necessary — and  indeed,  often  bothersome. 
\^'e  had  the  sense  of  freedom  that  people 
always  get  when  they  cease  to  believe 
in  God.  We  felt  more  relaxed,  we  could 
lake  life  easier.  Instead  of  regretting  the 
loss,  we  were  glad  that  Oberlin  was  a 
liberal  enough  college  to  do  such  de- 
structive work. 

In  the  second  place,  whereas  we  were 
sure  that  we  were  losing  our  religion,  we 
were  equally  sure  that  nothing  was  being 
put  in  its  place.  Building  a new  religion 
on  the  debris  of  the  old  was  left  entirely 
up  to  us.  And  most  of  the  students  I 
knew  felt  that  this  ^vas  not  quite  fair. 
We  didn’t  wish,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Col- 
lege should  hand  out  to  every  student  in 
a cellophane  package  a new,  rational, 
logical,  standardized  religion  which  he 
could  lake  away  along  with  his  diploma. 
We  neither  wanted  nor  expected  that. 
Vet  we  wanted  something,  even  if  it  were 
only  humanism.  What  we  were  getting 
in  the  classroom  was  religious  superstruc- 
ture, rational  arguments  for  Ciod  and  the 
(’hristian  faith,  j>hilosophic  and  sociologi- 
cal material.  'This,  though  admirable  in 
itself,  had  practically  no  meaning  to  us 
because  we  lacked  the  religious  exper- 
ience upon  which  such  a superstructure 
could  stand. 

In  the  third  place,  most  of  us  noticed  a 
very  decided  conflict  in  the  religious  edu- 
cational technique  of  Oberlin.  Which 


was,  simply,  that  in  chapel  a certain  form 
of  religion  was  preached  to  us,  while  at 
the  same  time,  the  same  form  of  religion 
was  being  panned  indirectly  in  the  class- 
room. This  situation  led  naturally  to  a 
deep  confusion  in  many  students’  minds. 
A fe'w  would  finally  be  driven  into  think- 
ing the  whole  thing  through,  but  the  rest 
just  became  indifferent,  humanistic,  or 
atheistic.  That  this  conflict  between  the 
religion  of  the  classroom  and  the  religion 
of  the  chapel  and  church  existed  I am 
very  certain.  Whether,  however,  it  was 
a necessary  conflict  or  not,  I shall  dis- 
cuss later. 

Lastly,  during  my  last  two  years  at 
Oberlin  I noticed  the  rapid  rise  of  a wave 
of  humanism,  which  threatened  the  very 
life  of  religion.  At  the  time,  I must  con- 
fess, I was  considerably  interested  in  hu- 
manism and  even  considered  myself  in 
some  respects  a supporter  of  the  new  phil- 
osophy. I was  not  completely  satisfied 
with  it,  however,  even  then,  and  would 
have  been  only  too  willing  to  discover 
something  more  like  a real  religion  in  the 
life  of  the  Campus.  I left  College  still 
agreed  ■with  the  humanists  on  many 
points.  And  as  it  was  with  me,  so  it  was 
with  the  most  interested  students  that  I 
knew.  Humanism  was  felt  to  be  the  sub- 
stitute we  were  all  looking  for  to  replace 
religion.  Humanism  seemed  the  only  log- 
ical and  intellectually  respectable  reli- 
gious position  for  a college  graduate  to 
take.  Many  of  us  had  great  faith  that 
the  world  would  be  changed  practically 
over-night  by  it,  and  that  once  this  active 
philosophy  really  got  going,  great  things 
would  happen.  International  peace,  world 
prosperity,  love  of  fellow  men,  a new 
moral  order,  all  would  follow  the  new 
faith. 

So  far  for  my  undergraduate  opinions 
on  Oberlin’s  religious  life.  How  do  I feel 
about  it  all  now  after  two  years’  perspec- 
tive ? 

Of  course,  I am  still  glad  that  Oberlin 
breaks  down  the  religion  which  most  of 
us  bring  to  college.  For  although  what 
we  had  may  have  been  religion,  the  Im- 
portant thing  was  that  it  wasn’t  our  re- 
ligion. It  was  simply  the  religion  that 
had  been  taught  us  by  churches  and  par- 
ents. It  wasn’t  the  result  of  our  own 
personal  experience;  and  while  it  might 
be  true  and  potent,  yet  as  long  as  it 
wasn’t  really  ours,  it  was  of  no  use  to  us. 
Of  course  we  must  allow  for  exceptions — 
some  students  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  experienced  for  themselves  a real 
religious  faith.  These  exceptions  were 
probably  few,  and  very  likely  the  religion 
of  these  students  withstood  the  attack  (»f 
classroom  and  “bull-se.ssion.”  But  for  the 
great  mass  of  us,  all  the  religion  \ve  had 
was  unreal,  second-hand  and  hypocritical. 
So  I believe  sincerely  that  Oberlin,  by  de- 
stroying faith  which  is  merely  superim- 


posed and  not  experienced,  is  taking  the 
first  step  toward  giving  an  individual 
student  a religion  upon  which  he  can  de- 
pend and  which  will  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  his  everyday  living. 

Then  again,  I still  do  believe  that 
while  Oberlin  admirably  takes  the  first 
step,  she  fails  to  take  the  next  step.  To 
leave  a student  without  some  substitute 
or  some  definite  means  of  getting  a sub- 
stitute is  to  be  unfair.  It  is  uncomfort- 
ably like  stealing.  But,  you  may  say, 
what  about  the  courses  in  philosophy  of 
religion  and  in  the  study  of  religion  and 
Christianity?  Yes,  1 know,  but  what  does 
a student  get  there?  Nothing  but  philoso- 
phic and  sociological  arguments;  rational 
proofs  for  God;  the  history  of  the  world’s 
great  faiths  and  of  Christianity.  These 
are  fine  in  themselves,  but  they  are  mean- 
ingless because  the  student  has  not  nad 
the  religious  experience  first  as  a founda- 
tion. That,  I believe,  is  why  so  many  col- 
lege classes  in  religion  betray  indiffer- 
ence and  unbelief.  What  students  must 
have  before  they  can  build  up  the  reli- 
gious super-structure  for  themselves  by 
the  use  of  reason  and  science,  is  the  basic 
understanding  that  religion  is  a matter 
of  solid,  natural,  livbig  experience,  and 
not  a matter  of  arguments.  The  student 
must  see  that  a religious  experience  of 
beauty,  God,  or  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man  must  come  first,  and  that  reason 
comes  second.  Reason  and  science  are  in- 
valuable aids  to  us  in  helping  us  to  qual- 
ify and  modify,  and  purify-  our  primary 
religious  concepts.  But  reasoning  about 
religion,  before  a person  has  got  a re- 
ligion to  reason  about,  is  completely  futile. 
The  college  should  be  helping  the  student 
to  start  from  the  ground  of  experience 
so  that  he  could  at  least  acquire  some 
crude  beliefs  about  the  world  of  nature 
and  the  self.  Then  reason  would  find  a 
place  and  meaning.  Oberlin,  in  offering 
a substitute  for  the  old  time  faith,  is  start- 
ing too  high  up.  Some  common  ground 
of  religious  experience  must  be  provided 
before  a discussion  can  be  of  any  value. 
To  help  the  student  get  such  basic  exper- 
ience is  the  important  thing. 

Then  ^ve  come  to  this  matter  of  the 
conflict  bet\vecn  the  religion  of  the  class- 
room and  of  the  chapel.  Of  course,  such 
a conflict  is  necessary  to  a degree.  Re- 
ligion is  a relative  thing,  and  older  peo- 
ple cannot  talk  to  younger  people  about  it 
without  a certain  amount  of  misunder- 
standing, because  the  experience  of  both 
sides  has  been  different.  Perhaps  if  the 
students  learned  from  their  classes  that 
religion  is  cxpntcncr,  then  the  conflict, 
while  still  there,  might  be  explained,  and 
so  to  a degree  understood  and  resolved. 

I was  as  a student  all  worked  up  over 
the  state  of  religion  at  Oberlin;  now, 
while  I am  still  interested  and  concerned, 

I cannot  pretend  to  the  same  degree  cf 
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urgency.  I have  come  to  fed  tliat  one’s 
environment,  physical  and  cultural,  has 
a great  deal  more  to  do  with  making  one 
religious  or  non-religious,  than  all  :be 
arguments  let  loose  in  college.  Religion 
is  a matter  of  living.  Heliefs  count,  but 
they  are  seconilary  to  experience. 

Now  the  life  in  and  around  Oberlin  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  healthy,  normal  anil 
moral.  This  means  that  students  are  be- 
ing moulded  to  this  kind  of  life  and  the 
odds  are  that  students  graduating  will  »ry 
to  continue  it — and  it  is,  of  course,  a re- 
ligious life,  whether  the  person  recognizes 
the  fact  or  not.  As  long  as  the  College 
is  able  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  of 
scholarship,  the  beauty  of  the  Campus, 
and  the  fine  social  and  cultural  life,  jne 
need  not  fear  that  the  students  who  are 
graduating  will  not  have  a definite  de- 
gree of  ability  and  character.  Probably 
the  state  of  religion  in  Oberlin  is  as 
healthy  as  in  any  other  college  of  its  sort 
in  the  country.  That  is  not  saying  a 
great  deal,  of  course;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  religious  life  and  edu- 
cation can  be  vastly  improved. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  rapid  spread 
of  humanism.  My  feeling  now  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  suggestion  that  if  the 
question  of  humanism  on  the  Campus  is 
felt  to  be  a matter  of  importance,  that 
a semester  course  be  given  to  the  study  of 
its  origin,  history  and  implications. 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  say  that 
this  paper  has  been  a particularly  per- 
sonal one.  If  I have  stepped  too  hard  on 
anyone’s  toes,  I am  sorry,  but  if  this  arti- 
cle is  to  have  any  point,  it  must  necessar- 
ily be  frank.  There  is  hardly  need  to 
say  that  the  paper  represents  one  per- 
son’s opinion  alone.  It  is  more  than  pos- 
sible that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  typical 
of  the  general  view — and  again,  it  may 
be  a fairly  adequate  transcription  of  a 
still  existent  minority  opinion. 


Earn  $7,070  Through 
“CWA” 

How  much  has  the  C.  W.  A.  meant  to 
Oberlin  students? 

Since  the  first  of  March,  when  the  pro- 
ject was  inaugurated  here,  some  152  stu- 
dents, men  and  women,  have  been  on  tite 
Government  pay-rolls  for  at  least  a 
month.  About  90  have  worked  steadily 
for  the  entire  three  and  a half  months. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  152  through 
this  period  amount  to  approximatelv 
$7,070.  The  May  pay  roll  was  the  larg- 
est for  any  one  month — 13 1 students 
earned  $2003.45,  average  of  around 
$15.00  apiece. 

There  has  been  practically  unanimous 
approval  of  the  students’  work  on  the 
part  of  “employers,”  and  great  rejoicing 
at  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  neces- 
sary tasks  that  would  have  had  to  be 
postponed  indefinitely  for  lack  of  funds. 
F.  E.  R.  A.  has  been  a very  present  help, 
both  to  Oberlin  students  and  to  the  teach- 
ing and  administrative  staff. 


Kinsey  to  Head  Y.  M. 

As  one  of  the  hrst  actions  along  the 
line  of  the  recommendations  received 
from  the  recent  religious  questionnaire, 
Daniel  C.  Kinsey  of  the  Thysical  Edu- 
cation Department  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the 
Campus  for  the  coming  year.  Thirty- 
eight  out  of  forty-two  faculty  members, 
190  out  of  346  alumni,  and  234  out  of 
256  students  favored  the  creation  of  such 
a post.  Mr.  Kinsey  will  carry  the  work 
in  addition  to  his  regular  teaching  and 
coaching. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  aver- 
age attitude  of  faculty,  students  and 
alumni,  ^vas  favorable  in  regard  to  each 
of  the  thirteen  religious  activities  the 
College  is,  or  might  be  conceived  of  as, 
carrying  on.  E'ach  person  answering  *he 
questionnaire  was  asked  to  indicate  his 
attitude  concerning  each  activity  on  a 
scale  from  i to  7,  one,  two  and  three  in- 
dicating diminishing  degrees  of  favora- 
bleness, four  neutrality,  and  five,  six  and 
seven  increasing  degrees  of  disfavor. 
The  lowest  average  rating  on  this  scale 
was  found  to  be  3.5,  as  indicating  the 
composite  attitude  towards  chaplaincy; 
elective  Bible  courses  and  the  churches 
both  received  the  high  rating  of  1.9. 


Interrupt  Student  Anti- 
War  Rally 

A somewhat  unfortunate  incident  oc- 
curred on  Memorial  Day,  when  a student 
Anti-War  rally  at  the  Soldiers’  Monu- 
ment was  interrupted  by  Oberlin  legion- 
naires and  police,  and  “anti-war”  pla- 
cards removed. 

The  rally  was  sponsored  by  three  Ober- 
lin organizations,  the  Oberlin  Public  Af- 
fairs Society,  the  Radical  Club,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  and  by  members  of  the  National 
Student  League  and  several  members  of 
the  faculty.  The  interruption  occurred 
after  Elizabeth  Potter  ’35  had  placed  a 
ivreath  of  flowers  on  the  Monument  in 
honor  of  those  who  had  lost  their  Vivis 
in  the  War,  and  during  tlie  address  of 
Dr.  James  A.  Richards  of  the  First 
Church.  The  eight  placards  objected  to 
by  the  Legion  ivere  inscribed  “Schools, 
Not  Battleships,”  “Transfer  War  Appro- 
priations to  Needy  Students,”  and  "Sup- 
port the  ITogram  of  the  American  League 
Against  W'ar  and  Fascism.”  The  removal 
of  the  signs  was  carried  out  without 
violence,  and  Dr.  Richards  continued  his 
address  without  reference  to  the  action. 

The  Legion’s  proceeding,  however,  un- 
avoidably created  considerable  sentiment 
among  both  the  student  body  and  the 
faculty.  The  incident  was  closed  by  an 
explanation  on  the  part  of  City  Manager 
Sears  that  the  police  had  acted  in  con- 
junction with  the  Legion  on  the  basis  of 
a misunderstanding,  and  without  due 
authority. 


College  Loses  Two 
Trustees 

Mark  L.  I'homscn  ’98  of  Cleveland, 
Trustee  of  Oberlin  College  since  1924, 
died  following  an  accident  on  Sunday, 
May  27.  Crossing  between  two  parked 
cars  in  front  of  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  Mr.  Thomsen  was  struck  when 
the  ignition  of  the  car  in  front  was 
turned  on  by  a child,  and  the  car,  left 
in  reverse,  leaped  back.  He  died  four 
hours  later. 

Mark  Lawrence  Thomsen  was  born  in 
Denmark  on  October  16,  1872,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  this  country  when  he 
was  still  a small  boy.  He  studied  in 
Oberlin  Academy,  and  after  graduating 
from  College  took  his  degree  in  law  from 
Western  Reserve  in  1902  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Ohio  bar.  He  was  a former 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  was  prominent  in  securing 
the  revision  of  the  Ohio  school  tax  laws 
in  1918.  As  Trustee,  Mr.  Thomsen  was 
chairman  of  the  Trustee  Committee  in 
the  Endowment  Campaign,  and  %vas  a 
faithful  and  indefatigable  member  of  the 
Board.  He  had  but  recently  returned 
from  Tucson,  Arizona,  where  he  had 
for  over  a year  been  receiving  treatment 
for  arthritis. 

Mr.  Thomsen  is  survived  by  his  three 
children.  Wells  H.  ’34,  and  Mark  L.,  Jr., 
and  Elinor  Louise. 

Word  of  the  death  of  Charles  Banks 
Shedd  ’68,  senior  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  was  received  by  College  offi- 
cials on  June  21.  Mr.  Shedd  was  born 
in  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  on  June  18, 
1846.  Following  his  graduation  from 
Oberlin  he  entered  the  banking  business 
in  Chicago,  and  was  manager  of  the  Me- 
chanics’ Savings  Bank,  which  was  the 
only  bank  in  Chicago  able  to  do  its  reg- 
ular business  and  meet  all  obligations  the 
day  after  the  great  fire  of  October  9, 
1871.  He  joined  wdth  his  brother  in 
building  the  greatest  ice  business  in  the 
Northwest,  and  had  a part  in  the  finan- 
cing of  two  railroads.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Oberlin  Board  of  Trus- 
tees since  1903. 


Budget  Stays  the  Same 


At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  Mondaj-,  June  i8, 
Mr.  Clarence  Johnson  ’99  of  New  York 
City,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Trus- 
tee executive  committee  to  replace  Mr. 
Amos  C.  Miller,  who  resigned  by  reason 
of  ill  health.  'The  Board  adopted  an  op- 
erating budget  for  the  coming  year  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  that  for  1933-34. 
The  same  salary  scale  will  be  in  effect 
in  September  as  at  present. 

Minutes  of  respect  and  appreciation 
were  adopted  in  memory  of  President 
Henry  Churchill  King,  \Iark  Lawrence 
Thomsen,  Trustee,  and  Cass  Gilbert,  Col- 
lege architect. 
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Alumni  Hear  of  Questionnaire; 
Fund  Voted 


The  Annual  Alumni  Meeting  of  Ober- 
lin  College  convened  in  Warner  Hall  at 
two  o’clock  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
June  i8.  Dr.  William  E.  Mosher  ’99, 
president  of  the  Association,  presided. 

Happy  event  was  the  presentation  of 
the  Alumni  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
to  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  '82.  'I'he  presen- 


Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley 


tation  speech  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan 
*93.  Since  Dr.  Bradley  was  meeting  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  award  was 
made  in  absentia.  Following  Henry 
Churchill  King,  to  whom  the  medal  was 
last  year  awarded,  Dr.  Bradley  is  the 
second  Oberlin  alumnus  to  receive  this 
honor. 

President  Wilkins  was  also  honored  by 
a rising  vote  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  alumni,  proposed  by  Louis  E.  Hart 
*93>  Chicago,  and  enthusiastically 

adopted  by  those  present. 

The  annual  address  before  the  Asso- 
ciation took  the  form  this  year  of  two  in- 
formal reports,  on  the  recent  Alumni 
Questionnaire  and  on  the  Jutiior  Council, 
made  by  Whiting  Williams  ’99,  and 
James  Wickenden  ’28.  Mr.  Williams’  re- 
marks on  the  <iuestionnaire  are  summar- 
ized elsewhere  in  this  issue;  Mr.  W’icken- 
den  atinouticed  that  the  Jutnor  ('f)uncil, 
established  last  February  and  composed 
of  the  Alumni  Council  members  of  the 
last  fifteen  graduating  classes,  has  select- 
ed as  its  first  two  projects  the  study  of 
the  men’s  housing  situation  in  Oberlin 
and  a study  of  the  ranking  system.  Both 
studies  have  received  the  Adrnitiistra- 
tion’s  full  assurance  of  cooperatifui,  amf 
faculty  committees  will  be  appointed  to 
work  with  the  alumni  group.  Following 


the  report  on  the  questionnaire  a twenty- 
minute  open  forum  was  held. 

The  most  important  item  of  business  to 
come  before  the  body  was  the  adoption 
of  a plan  to  revitalize  the  old  Living 
Endowment  Union,  in  future  to  be  called 
the  General  Alumni  Fund.  Proceeds 
from  this  Fund,  when  details  are  ar- 
ranged and  a set-up  can  be  worked  out, 
are  to  go  towards  the  support  of  an 
Alumni  Secretary,  and  towards  the  es- 
tablishing of  alumni  scholarships  for 
needy  students.  It  is  hoped  to  set  the 
Fund  in  operation  during  the  fall.  It 
was  also  voted  by  the  Council,  and  re- 
ported at  the  general  Alumni  Meeting, 
that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empow- 
ered to  select  an  Alumni  Secretary  as  soon 
as  it  seems  reasonabl\’  possible  to  do  so. 
This  time,  if  the  Alumni  Fund  plan  can 
be  worked  out  satisfactorily,  is  generally 
understood  to  be  this  fall. 

The  following  new  officers  were  named: 
as  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  replace  Mrs.  Esther  Robson  Bowen, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Coss  Cochran  ’10,  of  Cleve- 
land. For  councilors-at-large:  Arthur  E. 
Bradley  ’08;  Mrs.  Helen  W.  LePontois 
’21;  W.  Paul  Ferris  ’09;  Ralph  M.  An- 
drews ’25;  Virginia  Van  Fossan  ’27.  The 
three  retiring  members  of  the  Awards 
Committee,  Louis  E.  Hart  ’93,  Earl  F. 
Adams  ’01,  and  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Finlay- 
son  ’12,  were  re-elected  for  a three-year 
term. 

Additional  business  taken  up  by  the 
Alumni  Council  in  a morning  session  on 
June  18  included  adoption  of  certain 
changes  in  the  Alumni  Association  Con- 
stitution, the  most  important  of  which  was 
provision  for  the  Junior  Council;  and 
recommendations  concerning  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  should  be  bestowed.  It 
was  also  voted  that  the  Alumni  Ques- 
tionnaire be  turned  over,  this  summer 
and  fall,  for  study  by  a small  joint  com- 
mittee of  representative  alumni  and  fac- 
ulty, not  to  exceed  seven  in  number,  ^vh^) 
can  give  the  material  careful  reading  and 
consideration  and  who  may  then  be  em- 
powered to  suggest  recommendations. 


Correction 

Miss  Hosford  wishes  to  correct  an  er- 
ror that  tripped  off  her  pen  in  the  article 
on  “Finney  the  Inscrutable”  in  the  May 
number  of  the  .'llumni  Magazine. 

On  page  234.  of  that  isstte  Miss  Hosford 
sends  C'alisla  Andrews  atul  Fanny  Rice 
to  ring  the  great  man’s  doorbell.  Actu- 
ally, instead  of  Fanny  Rice,  it  was  Fanny 
Stevens.  ''I'aimy  Rice,”  says  Miss  Hos- 
ford, ‘Svas  the  gallant  young  woman  who 
won  the  oration  privilege.” 


A Great  Teacher 

{Rrad  as  a jratjmrnl  oj  a Iasi  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  at  the  Commence- 
mrnt  Luachroa  c/iven  hy  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theoht/y  on  the  occasion  of  the 
retirement  of  Professor  Fullerton.) 

Who  can  find  a Rreat  teacher?  for  his 
price  is  above  fine  gold. 

The  heart  of  his  disciples  doth  safely 
trust  in  him,  so  that  they  sit  with  glad- 
ness at  his  feet. 

He  will  establish  them  in  the  tower  of 
truth;  the  sand  of  error,  when  it  shift- 
eth,  shall  not  cover  them. 

Nay,  when  the  whirlwind  streweth  it, 
they  shall  not  be  overwhelmed,  for  he 
hath  taught  them  to  find  shelter. 

Great  is  his  diligence:  he  ceaseth 

never  from  his  seeking. 

In  the  light  of  the  sun  he  getteth  wis- 
dom, and  his  candle  goeth  not  out  by 
night. 

When  he  findeth  treasure,  he  putteth 
it  not  away  in  a secret  bin,  but  setteth  it 
forth  within  his  tent  before  his  guests. 

Hear  now:  whoso  taketh  of  his  treas- 
ure, the  store  thereof  is  not  minished, 
but  increaseth. 

The  salt  of  his  words  hath  a goodly 
savor,  and  there  is  no  unkindness  in  hts 
tongue. 

If  the  eyes  of  a young  man  have  looked 
up  to  him,  an  eagle  toucheth  them  with 
a gift  of  vision. 

If  the  ears  of  a young  man  have  heed- 
ed him,  a spirit  toucheth  them  with  a 
gift  of  discernment. 

If  the  soul  of  a young  man  hath  an- 
swered to  his  soul,  verily  shall  they  up- 
lift the  souls  of  many  men. 

His  disciples  arise  up  and  call  him 
Rabbi,  and  honor  and  praise  him  all  the 
days  of  his  life. 

— Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins. 


Olympian  Becomes 
Quarterly 

Another  leaf  has  been  turned  over  in 
the  chequered  history  of  OberlinV  stu- 
dent literary  publications.  The  Olymp' 
ian,  which  has  been  struggling  along  on 
a monthlv  basis  during  the  last  three 
or  four  vears,  is  next  year  to  become  a 
quarterly.  Robert  Crist  '35  has  been 
chosen  as  editor,  and  Jean  Fitch  ’35  will 
be  his  assistant. 

The  Olympian  is  the  successor,  in  re- 
cent years,  of  The  Shaft,  gallant  but 
short-lived  venture  of  the  late  twenties; 
which  endeavnretl,  in  turn,  to  carry  on 
the  torch  relincjuished  by  the  Oberlin 
College  Literary  Magazine.  It  is  hoped 
that  on  a quarterly  basis,  expenses  may 
be  kept  down  and  literary  standards 
raised  sufficiently  to  make  the  publi- 
cation worth  while  both  from  an  eco- 
nomic anil  a literary  point  of  view. 

J.  Stanton  McLaughlin,  returning  to 
the  staff  of  the  ICnglish  Department  next 
year,  has  been  named  faculty  adviser. 
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The  AUinini  Association  of  Oberlin  College, 

Mrs.  Mary  IMumb  Millikan,  ’93. 

My  tlear  Frietul; 

Never  was  a man  more  surprised  tlian  was  I wlien  a telef^ram  an- 
nounced lliat  the  Oberlin  Alumni  had  awariled  to  me  the  beautiful 
Medal  ‘‘for  notable  service  lo  the  C’olle^ie.”  If  I had  been  consulted  as 
to  the  Olierlin  Alumnus  to  wliom  this  honor  should  be  conferred  this 
vear,  1 could  have  named  a dozen  men  and  women  who  have  brought 
far  more  distin;^uished  credit  to  the  College,  and  who  more  fidly  de- 
served the  mark  rather  than  I.  Ilo^vever,  even  as  I have  bowed  to  th“ 
judgment  of  the  Alumni  in  all  the  years  when  by  your  vote  you  added 
me  to  the  Hoard  of  I'rustees,  so  1 shall  with  profound  appreciation  cher- 
ish this  latest  token  of  your  confidence,  hoping  to  fulfill  in  some  small 
degree  your  estimate  of  what  an  alumnus  should  be. 

Oberlin  College  has  given  to  me  opportunities  and  blessings  which, 
should  I live  to  be  as  old  as  the  legendary  Methuselah,  I could  never 
repay.  Oberlin  trained  my  Mother,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  two 
sons  and  a daughter-in-law,  besides  nepliews  and  nieces  and  their  mates, 
and  gave  me  a wife  who  through  51  years  has  been  my  constant  and  in- 
creasing inspiration.  The  score  is  too  great  to  tabulate.  And  if  I can 
bv  anv  miraculous  means  or  divine  favor  live  up  in  any  measure  to  the 
standard  set  by  your  award  to  the  late  President  II.  (’.  King,  I shall 
thank  (/od  and  take  courage. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DAN  F.  HRADLFAt 


Class  Reunions 

Miss  Klla  A.  Morse  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  and  Mr.  Henry  L.  Hates  of  For- 
est River,  Oregon,  divide  the  honors  for 
the  longest  distance  traveled  back  to 
Oberlin  for  Commencement  this  year. 
Both  are  members  of  the  ('lass  of  187^1. 

'Fhe  Class  of  iS8+  celebrateii  its  fif- 
tieth anniversary  at  a luncheoti  on  Mon- 
dav,  June  18.  Ninety-four,  the  fort\- 
years'  out,  held  a supper  Sunday  after- 
noon after  the  Baccalaureate  services, 
and  took  part  in  affairs  again  Monday 
night.  Naught-four  hail  helil  its  reun- 
ion last  vear,  and  hail  nothing  in  'S- 
pecial  scheduled  for  this  June.  i he 
twenty-five  year  class,  however,  1909, 
celebrated  in  true  style  at  Keep.  1‘orty- 
three  members  of  the  group  returned 
with  their  families  to  take  part.  1 he 
class  held  a picnic  at  the  Nichols  home 
Sunday  night,  and  had  its  reunion  Mon- 
day noon. 

The  Class  of  i9i-l-  celebrated  their 
twentieth  mile-stone  at  Baldwin,  with 
thirty-five  members  present  plus  hus- 
bands, wives  and  children.  On  Monday 
evening  1914  imported  the  Forest  City 
Pipers  Band  of  Cleveland,  made  up  of 
Clevelanders  of  Scottish  birth.  Armed 
with  bag-pipe  and  drum  they  played  in 
front  of  Baldwin  Cottage,  led  a proces- 
sion of  the  class  and  played  one  or  two 
numbers  at  the  (Tee  Club  concert.  And 
after  paying  the  band,  John  \V.  Love  ’14, 
treasurer,  reports  with  pride,  the  class 
still  has  $3.50  balance  to  its  account! 

Twenty-four,  the  lo-year-outs,  like- 
wise had  a big  time;  headfiuarters,  Cran- 
ford. Sunday  evening  they  had  a lawn- 
party  of  music  and  skits,  with  entertain- 
ment at  Cranford  following.  Monday 
noon  was  held  the  class  banquet,  and 
Monday  evening  the  group  enjoyed  a 
beach  party  at  the  “Oberlin  Colony”  an 
Lake  Erie. 

T^venty-nine,  located  at  Lord,  had 
three  social  events  also— a Saturday 
night  banquet  embellished  with  stunts,  a 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  at  the  “Arb” 
and  a Sunday  afternoon  tea.  Around 
fifty  29-ers  \vere  back. 

Thirty-one  and  thirty-two  made  no 
especial  plans  beyond  returning;  but 
thirty-three  staged  a class  banquet  on 
Sunday  evening.  In  spite  of  the  depres- 
sion, thirty  graduates  were  able  to  at- 
tend. 


Students  Returning 

Some  825  underRraduates  out  of  the  88+ 
eligible  to  do  so,  have  filed  their  regis- 
tration cards  for  study  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  next  year. 

According  to  the  Registrar’s  Otfice, 
this  represents  an  unusually  large  percent- 
age of  registration ; and  wouid  suggest 
that  considerably  fewer  than  the  custom- 
ar\'  175  students  will  fail  to  return  next 
fall. 


Honorary  Degrees 


Three  men  received  honorary  degrees 
at  the  loist  annual  Commencement  exer- 
cises. They  were  Carl  Engel,  chief  of 
the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington  and  editor  of  me 
Musical  Quarterly ; William  Ernest  Hock- 
ing of  the  department  of  philosophy  at 
Harvard;  and  Daniel  Willard,  president 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Presenting  Dr.  Engel  for  the  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degree,  Professor  \^'i!l- 
iam  T.  Cnton  spoke  of  him  as  “a  musician 
of  fine  culture,  a brilliant  writer  and  a 
recognized  authority  in  musical  matters.” 

President  Wilkins,  conferring  the  de- 
gree, responded,  “Carl  Engel,  composer 
c/razioso  ma  elevato,  writer  and  editor 
maestoso  ma  sempre  anirnato,  musicofo- 
gist  amahile  e hrilliante.** 

Dr.  Hocking  of  Harvard  \vas  present- 
ed by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown  for  the  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  degree.  “+\s  a teacher,” 
said  Dr.  Brown,  “he  has  commanded  the 
eager  and  forward  looking  minds  among 
the  youth  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. As  an  author  of  notable  books  his 
positive  intellectual  message  has  gone  to 
every  land.  As  a philosopher  he  has 
been  true  to  our  highest  idealism.  . . 

1 he  President’s  characterization  was, 
“William  Ernest  Hocking,  re-thinker  of 
philosophy  and  of  religion,  interpreter  of 
the  ways  of  God,  prophet  of  better  ways 
for  man.” 

The  third  candidate,  Mr.  Daniel  Wil- 
lard, was  presented  by  Professor  II.  A. 
Wooster,  also  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 


of  Laws.  As  head  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  Mr.  Willard  worked  with 
his  employees  “to  build  into  that  railroad 
a spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendliness  be- 
tween management  and  men  and  a spirit 
of  concerted  . . . emphasis  upon  service 
to  the  public  that  are  rare  if  not  unique 
in  the  annals  of  transportation  in  Amer- 
ica.” President  Wilkins’  citation  in  re- 
sponse was,  “Daniel  Willaid,  inspired 
builder  of  a great  transportation  system, 
apostle  of  good-will  in  industry,  wise  and 
devoted  counselor  in  educational  adminis- 
tration.” 


“Joy”  at  Springfield 

Seven  hunilrecl  and  fifty  Oberlin  alumni 
and  friends  saw  the  first  presentation  cf 
“Joy,”  the  Commencement  play,  at  the 
Bookwalter  open-air  theatre  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  on  Memorial  Day.  At  the 
kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Amy  S.  Book- 
waiter  ’07,  about  thirty  members  of  the 
Dramatic  Association,  cast  and  technical 
staff,  made  the  trip  to  the  Bookwalters’ 
Lynnwood  estate.  The  play,  one  of  Gals- 
worthy’s earlier  dramatic  works,  was 
coached  by  Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe. 

The  play  was  given  again  during  Com- 
mencement Week  at  Oberlin,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  evenings,  in  the  Metcalf 
gardens  between  Forest  and  Elm  Streets. 
With  modern  subject  and  characters, 
“JoC’  represented  a distinct  break  from 
the  Shakespearean  tradition  that  has 
grown  up  at  Oberlin  Commencements 
and  was  exemplified  in  last  year’s  per- 
formance of  “I'he  Tempest.” 
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Grahams  From  Shansi 


Council  News 


Dean  Graham  and  Mrs.  Graham  spent 
April  7-12  in  Taiku,  \%diere  they  were 
hospitably  entertained  and  eveiy  nook 
and  cranny  of  Oberlin-in-Shansi  thrown 
open  to  their  inspection.  The  faculty  and 
students  publicly  presented  them  ^vith  a 
silver  shield,  to  be  taken  as  a gift  to  *he 
president,  faculty  and  students  of  Ober- 
lin  College.  The  shield  bears  an  in- 
scription in  red  characters,  which  reads 
in  translation,  “With  a united  heart  on 
a common  road.’’  This  shield  is  now  with 
the  Shansi  exhibit  in  the  East  Wing  of 
the  Men’s  Building. 

Dean  Graham  appropriately  gave  the 
address  at  the  Arch  Memorial  service  on 
June  3,  spoke  and  answered  questions  at 
the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Ober- 
lin-Shansi  Memorial  Association  June  7, 
and  was  the  chief  speaker  at  the  Shansi 
Breakfast,  June  17. 

A few  drops  of  rain  necessitated  eat- 
ing the  Shansi  Breakfast  indoors  on  the 
morning  of  Baccalaureate  Sunday,  and 
about  90  sat  down  to  the  charmingly  dec- 
orated tables  at  Elmwood  Cottage.  For- 
tunately the  storm  was  delayed,  to  per- 
mit holding  the  exercises  out  of  doors. 
Dean  Graham  said,  the  one  word  to  ex- 
press the  attitude  of  Oberlin’s  alumni  and 
friends  is  “Pride,”  and  no  part  of  the 
Oberlin  enterprise  excites  more  pride 
than  Oberlin-in-Shansi.  We  may  well  be 
proud  of  its  leadership,  of  the  five  Amer- 
icans and  three  Chinese  trained  in  Ober- 
lin, who  are  now  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Oberlin-in-Shansi,  the  last  three 
constituting  its  administrative  staff.  We 
may  well  be  proud  of  those  who  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  there  in  earlier  days. 
We  may  be  proud  of  the  substan- 

tial character  of  the  material  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  school.  W’ith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  K’ung  Library  and  Soong 
Science  Building,  for  which  funds  are 
already  in  hand,  and  some  smaller  build- 
ings for  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
departments,  the  building  problem  at 
Ming  Ilsien  is  practically  settled.  We 
may  be  proud  of  the  student  body,  who 
would  do  credit  to  any  middle  school  in 
any  land.  We  may  be  proud  of  the  ad- 
justment of  the  school  to  the  present  needs 
of  China.  Dean  Graham  spoke  of  see- 
ing in  the  agricultural  department  a sup- 
ply of  seed  which,  if  used,  would  In- 
crease the  income  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Taiku  Valley  $150,000. 

Dr.  Bohn,  chairman  of  the  Oberlin- 
Shansi  Memorial  Association,  presented 
Miss  Frances  Jane  Cade  and  Robbins 
Strong  with  their  commissions  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Association  in  Shansi, 
and  Dr.  J.  A.  Richards,  pastor  of  tlie 
First  Church  in  Oberlin,  offered  the  com- 
missioning prayer  for  the  two  who  are 
going  forth  “for  the  fraternal  help  of  a 
noble  people.” 


Several  recent  news-items  from  the 
school  may  be  of  interest  to  alumni 

rentiers. 

Succeeding  Gene  Chi’ao,  Dr.  Y.  P. 
Mei  ’24,  will  be  resident  administrative 
heail  of  the  school  during  the  coming 
year.  Miss  Wu,  who  was  teacher  of 

home  economics  there  two  years  ago  and 
has  since  taught  at  Yenching,  is  return- 
ing as  dean  of  women,  and  will  help  to 
build  up  that  side  of  the  work.  Miss 
Wu’s  work  at  Shansi  was  highly  es- 

teemed. 

Seven  thousand  volumes  from  the  li- 
brary of  the  late  Mr.  Sheng,  a distin- 
guished Chinese  scholar,  have  been  pre- 
sented by  his  family  to  Oberlin-in-Shansi. 

Several  groups  of  students  made  trips 
this  spring,  under  the  direction  of  teach- 
ers, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  first- 

hand knowledge  about  social  conditions. 

Intercollegiate  sport  seems  to  be  win- 
ning a foothold  at  Shansi.  In  a recent 
series  of  “fellowship  games”  with  the 
provincial  normal  school,  Shansi  tied  in 
football,  won  in  tennis  2 to  o,  lost  in 
basketball  45  to  26,  and  lost  in  volley- 
ball 3 to  o. 

— S.  F.  H. 


Receives  Merit  Award 

Dr.  Roy  Sexton  ’90,  of  Streator,  111., 
was  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  merit 
award  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Alumni  Association  on  Friday,  June  15. 
This  award  is  given  annually  to  alumni 
of  Northwestern  for  “worthy  achieve- 
ment which  has  reflected  credit  upon 
their  Alma  Mater.” 

A graduate  of  Northwestern  Medical 
School  in  1894,  Dr.  Sexton  was  cited  for 
his  outstanding  ^vork  in  surgery  and  for 
leadership  in  civic  enterprise  in  his  com- 
munit}'.  He  has  practiced  in  Streator  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  has  been  active 
as  officer  and  member  in  the  Streator  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


To  Head  Public 
Utilities  Survey 

Dr.  William  E.  Mosher  ’99,  Alumni 
Association  president,  has  had  his  ser- 
vices re<iuisitioned  by  the  Washington 
Government  for  the  coming  year.  With 
a staff  of  some  150  assistants,  he  is  to 
head  a survey  of  the  rates  charged  by 
public  utilities  through  the  entire  United 
States.  Dr.  Mosher  is  co-author  of  a re- 
cent hand-book  on  the  problem  of  public 
utility  regulation. 


The  General  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Christian  Churches  is  in  ses- 
sion as  the  Magazine  goes  to  press,  too 
early  for  any  comprehensive  account  in 
this  issue. 

A resume  of  Council  actions,  however, 
may  be  obtained  from  The  Council  Ne^s, 
published  in  four  issues  as  a daily  news- 
paper. Subscription  for  the  four  issues, 
including  postage,  amounts  to  25c,  and 
orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Oberlin  Ne^s- 
Tribune. 


Degrees  At  Columbia 


No  less  than  fifteen  Oberlin  alumni 
received  further  degrees  at  the  i8oth 
Commencement  of  Columbia  University. 
Mrs.  Georgie  Johns  Ruger  ’96,  received 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  library 
service.  Emmet  E.  Dorsey  ’27,  Mrs. 
Helen  Mustard  Hunt  ’29,  May  E.  Kelly 
’24,  and  C.  Martin  Y’ilbur  ’31  were 
awarded  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Masters’  degrees  in  Teachers  College 

were  won  by  Regina  S.  Bogan  ’25,  Mrs. 
Helen  Tuck  Cohron  ’17,  Mrs.  Alice  Gil- 
lett  Harrison  ’32,  Mary  E.  Mair  ’12, 
Margaret  E.  Schaif  ’16,  Roman  L. 
Speegle  ’25,  Amy  F.  Webster  ’16  and 
Lucian  C.  Wilson  m’20.  An  M.A.  in 
Theology  was  won  by  Harold  B.  Ing- 
alls ’26;  and  Fletcher  Yung  Chang  ’28, 
m’29,  was  awarded  the  Ph.D.  degree. 


Golf  Results 


For  the  second  time  Johnny  Landis 
’20  won  the  President’s  trophy  in  the  an- 
nual alumni  golf  tournament  on  June  16. 
Flis  score  was  71.  His  brother,  Paul 
Landis  ’23,  was  runner-up  with  a score 
of  72,  and  was  awarded  a set  of  wood 
clubs. 

E.  A.  Miller  ’89  as  senior  medalist 

won  the  Meriam  Cup  with  a score  of 
78.  Runner-up  F.  J.  Lehman  c’96-99. 
with  a score  of  82,  was  presented  with 
three  balls. 

Warner  Woodworth  ’28,  Carl  Allens- 
worth  ’30  and  W.  F.  Day  ’8t  each  made 
64  in  the  handicap,  low  net.  They  re- 
ceived prizes  of  four  balls.  Joe  Patter- 
son was  runner-up  with  66. 

For  the  most  pars  (10),  E.  W.  Hope 
’13  was  awarded  three  balls.  Lysle  But- 
ler ’25  and  M.  A.  Houghton  ’97-’oo 
shot  two  birdies  apiece,  and  received 
four  balls.  Lowest  number  of  puts  (28) 
was  secured  by  W’arner  W’oodworth,  who 
garnered  two  more  balls  on  that  occa- 
sion. W.  F.  Bohn  ’00  came  out  aheatf 
in  the  blinti  par  {handicap  net)  competi- 
tion. Thirty-eight  participated  in  the 
tournament. 
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Baseball 


The  Oberlin  nine  defeated  Asliland 
10-2  in  a brilliant  game  on  May  26.  The 
bright  particular  stars  were  Bob  Snyder, 
luirlcr,  who  allowed  Ashland  but  seven 
well-scattered  hits,  and  only  one  double, 
and  struck  out  10  of  the  opposition ; and 
Breckenridge,  sophomore  slugger,  who 
pounded  out  rive  hits,  one  of  them  a 
triple  and  one  a double,  in  five  trips  !o 
the  plate. 

Oberlin’s  chief  scoring  was  done  in  the 
second,  a home-run  from  Ruth,  Brecken- 
ridge’s  triple,  Captain  Voellmig’s  single; 
a base  on  balls,  a fielder’s  choice,  an  out- 
field fly,  and  Mallory’s  single  were  com- 
bined with  two  Ashland  errors  to  manu- 
facture half  of  Oberlin’s  final  score.  In 
the  eighth  inning  Breckenridge  delivered 
a double  with  the  bases  full;  and  a pre- 
vious counter  in  the  same  inning  brought 
the  total  up  to  ten. 

The  team-work  in  this  encounter  was 
excellent,  both  in  the  outfield  and  in  the 
infield. 

Warren  Sieller  ’19  brought  a stellar 
Bowling  Green  baseball  team  here  on 
May  23  to  trounce  his  Alma  Mater  ii 
to  5.  Bowling  Green  collected  no  less 
than  seventeen  swats  off  the  Oberlin 
pitching  staff.  Cameron  of  Oberlin 
clouted  the  only  home-run  of  the  game, 
and  Dean  Ruth  garnered  one  three-base 
hit. 

Oberlin  again  lost  to  Wooster  on  Me- 
morial Day  on  Dill  Field,  by  a 5-3  score. 
Snyder,  striking  out  twelve  of  the  Scots, 
walking  none  and  allowing  only  five  hits, 
pitched  a great  game,  but  infield  errors 
and  bad  “breaks”  cost  Oberlin  the  con- 
test. 

The  Crimson  did  not  score  until  the 

fourth  inning,  when  Brannigan  started 

with  a clean  single  and  went  to  third  on 
an  error.  Ruth  then  walked,  and  both 
scored  on  a wild  throw'  of  the  catcher’s. 
An  Oberlin  rally  in  the  eighth  netted  one 
more  point  before  it  w’as  extinguished, 
and  a rally  in  the  ninth  was  snuffed  out 
by  a double  play.  Snyder,  Crimson 

pitcher,  w'as  enthusiastically  congratu- 

lated by  the  Scots  on  his  gallant  per- 
formance. 

In  a second  encounter  with  Toledo  on 
June  2,  Johnny  Rapparlie  held  the  Yeo- 
men to  three  hits,  while  Toledo  w'as  able 
to  collect  no  less  than  seventeen.  The  fi- 
nal score  was  10  to  i. 


Summer  School 

Summer  School  is  again  in  session  at 
Oberlin,  with  a teaching  staff  of  fourteen 
members.  Twenty-five  “resident”  courses 
are  being  offered,  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nual field  ecology  trip. 

Dr.  Carl  C.  \V.  Nicol  of  the  Philosophy 
Department,  Director,  reports  a registra- 
tion to  date  of  approximately  125  students. 
This  number  is  slightly  under  the  attend- 
ance last  year. 


Ambulance  Unit  Holds 
First  Reunion 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
the  recent  College  Commencement  sea- 
son ^vas  the  first  reunion  of  the  Oberlin 
Ambulance  Unit,  known  in  the  Medical 
Corps  as  Section  No.  587.  This  reunion 
took  the  form  of  a banquet,  held  at  the 
Oberlin  Inn  on  Monday  evening.  The 
unit  of  forty-five  men  w’as  recruited  en- 
tirely from  graduates  or  then-students  of 
the  College. 

The  unit  served  with  marked  distinc- 
tion with  the  Italian  army  on  the  Piave 
River,  some  forty  miles  north  of  Venice. 
The  members  of  the  section  are  now 
scattered  over  the  United  States,  wlicic 
they  are  filling  important  places  in  gov- 
ernment, education  and  community  ser- 
vice. 

The  following  gathered  for  the  Reun- 
ion Dinner:  Robert  Hutchins  and  Willis 

Scott  from  Chicago,  Carl  C.  Moore, 
former  commanding  officer,  and  Artliur 
Limbach  from  Columbus,  Dick  Fauver 
from  Lorain,  George  Roose  from  Toledo, 
Arthur  Dunscombe  from  Bedford,  Earl 
Hope  from  Cincinnati,  Dwight  Sheldon 
from  Columbia,  Mo.,  Jack  Armour  from 
Jefferson,  Ra}'  Bradsha^v  and  Ernest  Yo- 
com  from  Oberlin. 


Ties  For  Second  Place 
in  “Big  Six” 

Oberlin’s  track  team  outdid  the  hopes 
of  even  its  most  ardent  supporters  by 
tying  Mt.  Union  for  second  place  in  the 
annual  “Big  Six”  meet  at  Granville  on 
May  25  and  26.  Wooster,  a dark  hor.se 
in  the  meet,  took  first  place  with  47 
points.  Denison,  defending  champion  and 
pre-meet  favorite,  was  forced  to  fourth. 

Oberlin  qualified  eight  men  in  the  pre- 
liminaries, each  of  whom  was  able  to 
count  in  the  scoring  next  day.  The  Yeo- 
men took  their  only  firsts  in  the  century 
with  Bill  Berry’s  victory  in  10  flat;  and 
in  the  mile  relay  run  by  Hamilton, 
Barnes,  Berry  and  Weber. 

Jim  Bows  was  the  only  Yeoman  to 
place  in  two  events,  taking  fourth  in 
both  dashes.  Weber  gave  an  outstanding 
performance  both  as  anchor  man  in  the 
mile  relay,  and  by  finishing  fourth  in  the 
440,  a few’  inches  behind  number  three. 
Manlove  captured  third  in  the  two-mile 
in  his  best  work  of  the  season,  10:12. 
Holden,  hurdler,  had  to  be  content  w’ilh 
a fourtli  in  the  lows,  while  Dutton  fin- 
ished fifth.  Three  unexpected  points 
were  registered  by  Sperry,  who  took 
third  in  the  javelin.  Somewhat  surpris- 
ingly, Oberlin  failed  to  qualify  in  both 
the  high  jump  and  the  pole  vault,  tw'o 
departments  in  which  she  w'as  consid- 
ered fairly  strong. 

Oberlin's  showing  this  year  puts  her 
in  a good  position  to  walk  away  with 
next  year’s  Big  Six  meet. 


Letter  From  Roosevelt 

Addressed  by  137  college  presidents 
on  the  subject  of  legislation  for  peace. 
President  F.  D.  Roosevelt  recently  sent 
a letter  of  acknowledgement  to  Dr.  Wil- 
kins, the  originator  of  the  plan, 

“I  have  given  your  letter,”  said  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  in  part,  “my  careful  and 
sympathetic  attention  ...  I share  with 
you  the  wish  that  our  country  not  only 
avoid  being  drawn  into  another  war, 
but  that  it  also  contribute  its  full  share 
toward  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 
This  Administration  has  already  initi- 
ated a number  of  steps  designed  to  give 
practical  application  to  this  policy,  the 
most  recent  among  which  have  been  the 
negotiation  of  a new  treaty  with  Cuba, 
placing  our  relations  w’ith  that  nation 
on  a new  footing  of  equality  and  friend- 
ship, and  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
bargo against  the  sale  of  munitions  of 
war  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  with  the 
aim  of  putting  an  end  to  their  useless 
and  sanguinary  conflict.  The  coopera- 
tion I have  had  from  the  Congress  in 
putting  these  and  similar  measures  into 
effect,  bears  witness  to  its  will  to  collab- 
orate fully  in  solving  the  W'orld  prob- 
lems w’hich  face  us  and  is  a symbol  of 
the  unity  of  purpose  of  our  whole  peo- 
ple.” 

President  Wilkins’  suggestions  had 
included  that  of  a complete  embargo  on 
trade  between  this  country  and  any  bel- 
ligerent, the  refusal  to  lend  belligerents 
money,  and  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  use  armed  force  either  for  the 
collection  of  foreign  debts  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  property  abroad.  It 
was  also  urged  that  the  sale,  manufac- 
ture and  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition 
of  every  kind  be  either  in  government 
hands  or  under  strict  federal  license 
and  control. 


Wreath  For  Dr.  King 


Before  leaving  for  China  last  week,  the 
Rev.  Ilsneh-Jen  Wang,  pastor  of  the  Chi- 
nese church  at  Taiku,  Shansi,  paid  a fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Henry 
Churchill  King.  In  company  with  Dr.  W. 
F.  Bohn,  president  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Shansi  Association,  Mr.  Wang  placed  a 
memorial  wreath  on  President  King’s 
grave.  The  act  was  on  his  own  behalf 
as  well  as  for  Oberlin-in-Shansi. 

Dr.  King  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Shansi  Association  and  in  1910 
visited  Shansi  when  Mr.  Wang  was  a 
young  man  in  the  ’I'aiku  schools.  Mr. 
Wang  has  been  a student  in  the  Oberlin 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  on  June  5 received  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts.  He  is  now  re- 
turning to  Taiku  to  continue  his  work 
there. 
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Scholarships,  Prizes  To 
Alumni 

The  honors  recorded  below  have  all 
been  awarded  to  Oberlin  alumni  in  rec- 
ognition of  high  attainment  in  scholar- 
ship. They  are  for  the  year  1934-35, 
except  where  otherwise  indicated.  The 
list  includes  all  honors  of  which  notice 
had  been  received  up  lo  and  including 
May  12,  1934,  and  was  read  at  Honors 
Day,  May  15. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  FELLOWSHIPS 

George  Lawrence  Abernethy,  A.IL, 
Buckneli  University,  1932;  A.M.,  Ober- 
lin College,  1933.  Fellowship  in  Philo- 
sophy, University  of  Michigan. 

Richard  Wenl^vorth  Adams,  A.B., 
1934.  Scholarship  in  Physics,  Oberlin 
College. 

Alvin  VonErl  Beatty,  A.B.,  1932. 

Blandy  Fellowship  in  Botany,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  (Reappointment.) 

Grace  Louise  Beckett,  A.B.,  1934. 

Scholarship  in  Economics,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

Harold  A.  Bezazian,  ’29-*32.  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Scholarship  in  Journalism. 

Margaret  Louise  Brainerd,  A.B.,  1931; 
A.M.,  Tufts  College,  1933*  Whitney 
Fellowship  in  Economics,  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege. 

Frances  Eleanor  Brooks,  A.B.,  1925; 

A.M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1926.  Aelioian 
Fellowship,  Oberlin  College,  for  study  in 
English  at  some  American  university. 

Robert  Fessler  Bryan.  A.B.,  1934.  Strath- 
cona  Fellowship  in  Transportation,  Yale 
University. 

Carleton  Eugene  Buell,  A.B.,  1931; 
A.M.,  Ohio  State  University,  1932.  Fel- 
lowship in  Mathematics,  Washington 
University.  (Reappoinment.) 

Ermina  Elizabeth  Busch,  A.B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  1927;  Graduate  Student, 
Oberlin  College,  1930-34.  Scholarship 
in  Spanish,  Oberlin  College. 

John  Fredrick  Charles,  A.B.,  1932. 
Daniel  L.  Shorey  Fellowship  in  Greek. 
University  of  Chicago. 

Tze  Tuan  Chen,  A.B.,  Fukien  Chris- 
tian University,  1928;  A.M.,  Oberlin 

College,  1930.  Sterling  Fellowship  in 
Zoology,  Yale  University.  Awarded  a 
Grant  in  Aid  for  Research  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Helen  Berniece  Clapesattle,  A.B.,  1934. 
^'caching  Fellowship  in  History,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

Robert  Jf>hn  Clements,  A.B.,  1934. 

French  Exchange  Scholarship,  University 
of  Bordeaux. 

Doris  Cooper  Cole,  A.B.,  1934.  Schol- 
arship in  Classics,  Obeilin  College. 

Elinor  Adrienne  l^anton,  A.B.,  1932; 

A. M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1933.  Fellow- 
ship in  Fine  Arts,  Radcliffe  College. 

Joseph  Periam  Danton,  A.B.,  1928; 

B. S.,  in  Library  Science,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1929;  A.M.,  Williams  College, 

J930.  Fellowship,  American  Library 
Assf>ciation,  for  study  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  (Reappointment.) 


James  Bernard  Eckert,  A.B.,  1934. 

Taft  Memorial  Teaching  Fellowship  in 
Economics,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Marius  Farioletti,  B.B.A.,  University 
of  Chattanooga,  1932;  A.M.,  Oberlin 

College,  1933.  Fellowship  in  Economics, 
Duke  University.  (Reappointment.) 

Madeleine  Elizabeth  Field,  A.B., 
1925;  A.M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1929; 

Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College,  1932.  Fellow- 
sliip  Crusade  National  Fellowship,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women, 
for  study  in  Denmark. 

Elizabeth  Ruth  Fitton,  A.B.,  1931.  Gil- 
christ-Potter  Prize  Fund  Fellowship, 
Oberlin  College,  for  study  in  Fine  Arts, 
Washington  University.  Scholarship  in 
Fine  Arts,  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, for  study  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  (Summer  of  1934.) 

Doris  Laura  Flierl,  A.B.,  1934.  Uni- 
versity Fellowship  in  Bible  and  Religious 
Education,  Boston  University. 

Dorothy  Louise  Foster,  A.B.,  1931. 

The  Mary  Mackenzie  Lincoln  Scholar- 
ship in  Zoology,  Marine  Biological  Lab- 
oratory, Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 
(Summer  of  1934.) 

Maylon  Harold  Hepp,  Jr.,  A.B.,  1934. 
Scholarship  in  Philosophy,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

George  Ephraim  Hunsberger,  A.B., 
1925;  A.M.,  1931.  Virginia-Brookings 

Joint  Fellowship  for  Research  in  Eco- 
nomics, Brookings  Institution. 

Mrs.  Helen  Mustard  Hunt,  A.B.,  1929. 
Curtis  University  Scholarship  in  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Richard  Gregg  Irwin,  A.B.,  1932. 

Scholarship  in  English,  Oberlin  College. 

Elizabeth  Chapman  Jewett,  A.B., 
1931.  Summer  Scholarship  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Art  and  Archeology,  Paris. 

Kathel  Bedortha  Kerr,  A.B.,  1929. 

Scholarship  in  Zoology,  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Evelyn  Alvina  Klefman,  A.B.,  1934. 

Braker  Teaching  Fellowship  in  Eco- 

nomics, Tufts  College. 

Charles  Jules  Krister,  A.B.,  1934. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  Coopera- 
tive Research  Fellowship  in  Chemistry, 
Western  Reserve  University. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Graliam  McCanns,  A.B., 
1934.  Scholarship  in  Music,  Oberlin 
College. 

James  Stanton  McLaughlin,  A.B.. 
A.M.,  1921.  Dexter  Scholarship,  Har- 

vard University,  for  study  in  England. 
(Summer,  1934.) 

Laura  Ann  Mick,  A.B.,  1932.  Schol- 
arship in  History,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Kathryn  Neilson,  A.B.,  1934.  Uni- 
versity Fellowship  in  Latin,  Syracuse 
University. 

Samuel  Clayton  Newman,  A.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1931;  Graduate 
Student,  Oberlin  College,  *93i-34- 
'^Feaching  Fellowship  in  Sociology',  Ohio 
State  University. 


Edwin  Oldfather  Peischauer,  A.B., 
1931;  A.M.,  Harvard  I^'niversity,  1932. 

Harvaid-Venching  Fellouship  in  Japan- 
ology,  for  study  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  (Reappointment.) 

Walter  W'iliiam  Ristow,  A.H.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1931;  A.M.,  Oberlin 

College  1933.  Fellowship  in  Geography 
Clark  Un  iversity. 

Theodore  Ropp,  A.H.,  1934.  Univer- 
sity Scholarship  in  History,  Harvard 
University. 

Virginia  Elizabeth  Ross,  A.B.,  1934. 
Scholarship  in  Classics,  Oberlin  College. 

Eugene  Edward  Sensei,  A.B.,  1934. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  Coopera- 
tive Research  Fellowship  in  Chemistry, 
Western  Reserve  University. 

Robert  Lyman  Smith,  A.B.,  1933- 

Graduate  Student,  Oberlin  College^ 
1933-3-4-  Fellowship  in  Economics,  Cor- 
nell University. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Stevens,  A.B., 
1931;  A.M.,  1933.  Fellowship  in  Geo- 

graphy, Clark  University. 

Robert  Eugene  Tuttle,  A.B.,  1932; 
Graduate  Student,  Oberlin  College, 
1933-34-  Scholarship  in  Philosophy,  Cor- 
nell Universitv. 

Virginia  Dae  Vance,  A.B.,  1934.  Schol- 
arship in  Sociology,  University  of  Den- 
ver. 

Mona  Miriam  Vittur,  A.B.,  1934. 

Scholarship  in  Fine  Arts,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

Roland  Walker,  A.B.,  1928;  A.M., 

1929.  Knight  Fellowship  in  Neuro-anat- 
omy, Yale  University. 

Emily  West,  A.B.,  1934.  Fellowship 
in  SocioIog>L  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University. 

Barbara  Anne  Woodbury,  A.B.,  1934. 
Scholarship  in  French,  Oberlin  College. 

Margaret  May  Wright,  A.B.,  1934. 

Scholarship  in  German,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. 

Ruth  Ellen  Zittel,  A.B.,  1934.  Scholar- 
ship in  Sociologj',  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Virginia  Faith  Barrick,  A.B.,  1934- 

Graduate  Asslstantship  in  Botany,  Mount 
Holyoke  College. 

Marion  Noble  Bates,  A.B.,  Hamilton 
College,  1932;  Graduate  Student,  Ober- 
lin College,  1932-34.  Special  Graduate 
Asslstantship  in  Zoology,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

Allen  'I'liomns  Bonncll,  A.B.,  1933- 

Graduate  Assistantsliip  in  Economics, 
University  of  Illinois. 

Werner  Merman  Bromund,  S.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1932.  Graduate 
student,  Oberlin  College.  1932-33.  Grad- 
uate Asslstantship  in  Chemistry,  New 

York  University. 

John  Rowland  Brown,  Jr.,  A.B.,  1933- 
Graduate  Assistantsliip  in  Chemistr\', 
Oberlin  College.  (Reappointment.) 

lA'Ie  Eggleston  Craine,  A.B.,  i93*- 

Graduate  Assistantsliip  in  Geography, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Jacob  George  Ilarrnr,  A.R.,  1928. 

Research  Assistantsliip  in  Plant  Patliol- 
og\',  University  of  Minnesota. 

Donald  Clarence  Hazlett,  S.H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1928;  Graduate  Siu- 
dent.  Oberlin  College,  i933'34-  Graduate 
Assistantsliip  in  Geology,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 


1933* 

Eco- 


Zool- 

Graduate 

Oberlin 

BucknelJ 

Student, 


Clarence  Frederick  liecklinger,  A.B., 
1934.  Graduate  Assistantsliip  in  Chem- 
istry, Syracuse  University. 

Henry  Earle  Larzelere,  A.B., 
Research  Assistantsliip  in  Rural 
nomics,  Ohio  State  University. 

Isaac  Stevens  Halstead  Metcalf,  A.B., 
1934.  Graduate  Assistantsliip 
ogv,  Columbia  University. 

Joseph  Miller,  A.B.,  1933. 
Assistantsliip  in  Psychology’, 

College.  (Reappointment.) 

John  Luther  Mohr,  A.B., 

University,  1933.  Graduate 
Oberlin  College,  1933-34.  Teaching  As- 
sistantship  in  Zoology,  University  of 
California. 

Robert  Eugene  Oltman,  A.B.,  1932. 
Graduate  Assistantsliip  in  Plant  Physiol- 
og>',  University  of  Minnesota.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Rudolf  John  Pfister,  A.B.,  Butler  Uni- 
versity’, 1932;  Graduate  Student,  Oberlin 
College,  1933-34-  Graduate  Assistant- 
ship  in  Chemistry,  Oberlin  College.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

Walter  Sargeant  Phillips,  A.B., 
Graduate  Assistantship  in  Botany, 
versify*  of  Chicago. 

Arthur  Gustav  Rempel,  A.B., 
Custodianship  in  Zoology^,  University  of 
California. 

Donald  Philip  Rogers,  A.B.,  1929.  Re- 
search Assistantship  in  Botany,  State 
University  of  loyva.  (Reappointment.) 

Pauline  Burgess  Rohm,  A.B.,  1934. 
Graduate  Assistantship  in  Zoology,  Wel- 
lesley College. 

Katherine  Louise  Schmiikons,  A.B., 
^933-  Graduate  Assistantship  in  Botany, 
Northwestern  University,  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Lois  Margaret  Schoonover,  A.B.,  1934. 
Museum  Assistantship  in  Geology,  Cor- 
nell University. 

Charles  David  Snow,  A.B.,  1934. 

Graduate  Assistantship  in  Botany,  Tulane 


1929. 

Uni- 


1934* 


University. 

Helen  Metzger  Spence,  A.B.,  1932. 
Graduate  Assistantship  in  Bacteriology, 
Department  of  Botany,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. (Reappointment.) 

Harry  Ludwig  Thomsen,  A.B.,  1932; 
Graduate  Student.  Oberlin  College* 
1932-34-  Graduate  Assistantship  in 
Geology,  University  of  Iowa. 

Roy  Benjamin  Whiting,  A.B.,  1931. 
Graduate  Assistantship,  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research,  Brown  University.  (Re- 
appointment.) 


PRIZE 

Ladley  Husted,  A.B.,  1928.  Andrew 
Flemming  Prize,  for  scholastic  and  re- 
search work  in  Biolopy,  Unly'ersity  of 
Virginia. 


Book  Reviews 


Swimming,  by  Grace  Bruner  Daviess 
m’20.  Lea  and  Febiger,  Philadelphia. 
1932. 

S^Lvim/niuf/,  I/s  Teaching/,  Mana(jcment, 
and  Program  Organization  is  a book  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  teachers.  It  is 
easily  understandable  by  any  one  who 
knows  the  fundamental  principles.  While 
Miss  Daviess  has  not  discovered  any 
startlingly  new  theory,  she  has  arranged 
her  material  in  a compact  and  logical 
manner.  The  arrangement  along  with 
the  type  of  material  included  renders  the 
book  a valuable  aid  in  teaching. 

Psychological,  educational  and  physio- 
logical principles  are  included  in  the 
early  chapters  of  the  book.  The  analysis 
of  the  different  strokes  and  dives  is  par- 
ticularly clear.  The  chapter  on  swdm- 
ming  pool  construction  and  sanitation 
might  prove  helpful  to  administrators  as 
well  as  teachers. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  adding  a text 
on  swimming  to  your  library  }’ou  W’ould 
be  wise  to  consider  seriously  Miss  Daviess’ 
new  book. 

Jean  Ball  ’33, 


Music  IN  THE  Grade  Schools,  by  Karl 
Wilson  Gehrkens  ’05.  C.  C.  Birchard 
& Co.,  Boston. 

As  stated  in  the  preface,  this  book  is 
written  as  the  culmination  of  experience 
and  thought,  rather  than  as  the  result  of 
research.  The  author  discusses  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  problem  and  show^s 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  definite  trend 
of  music  education  in  the  grade  school 
realm.  In  twenty-one  logically  arranged 
chapters  the  book  presents  general  ob- 
jectives, early  problems,  music  reading, 
teaching  of  songs,  drills,  part-singing, 
voice  training,  creative  w'ork,  rhythm, 
daily  lesson  planning,  place  of  music  the- 
ory, bases  for  selecting  music  texts,  in- 
strumental music,  music  tests,  types  of 
public  performance,  the  school  program 
the  large  concert,  the  operetta,  and  the 
music  festival.  I'his  is  not  a complete  list 
of  the  many  interesting  items,  but  will 
show'  how  many-sided  is  the  approach  to 
the  subject. 

The  hook  is  addressed  to  the  teacher, 
the  supervisor,  the  administrator,  and 
especially  the  young  person  who  is  pre- 
paring for  work  in  the  field  of  music 
education.  It  is  not  a text-book  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather  a gen- 
ial discussion  of  procedure,  beliefs,  stand- 
ards, aims,  possibilities.  In  a W'av,  the 
young  teacher  may  here  “sit  in”  and  sur- 
vey the  field  which  he  proposes  to  enter, 
under  the  wise  guidance  of  one  who  has 
been  there  and  has  returned  laden  with  a 
rich  experience. 

Arthur  E.  Heacox  c’93. 


Dance  Floor  in  M.  B. 


The  Men’s  BuiliiinK,  abandoned  by  the 
College  as  a dining  room  for  freshmen 
men,  will  next  year  make  its  debut  as  a 
recreational  center,  with  a first-class  hard 
wood  dance  floor.  The  total  cost  of  the 
project  will  be  some  $2160,  of  which  the 
Student  Council,  the  classes  and  the  Re- 
vic^iv  are  donating  $1900.  The  remain- 
ing $260  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
College.  The  student  contributions  were 
made  possible  through  the  activity  fee. 

The  work,  to  begin  immediately,  will 
include  the  laying  of  a .$1300  dance  floor, 
and  the  conditioning  of  several  adjoin- 
ing basement  rooms  as  recreational  rooms. 

Stocking  Elected 
Moderator 

Dr.  Jay  T.  Stocking  of  St.  Louis,  mem- 
ber of  the  Oberlin  Board  of  Trustees 
since  1931,  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
General  Council  of  Congregational  and 
Christian  Churches  for  the  coming  two 
years.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  was  named  honorary  moder- 
ator. 

Dr.  Stocking  succeeds  Dr.  Carl  S. 
Patton  ’88  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Dr.  Frank 
G.  Coffin  of  Columbus,  co-moderators 
since  the  merger  of  Congregational  and 
Christian  churches  three  years  ago. 


Delegates,  Lanterns 

In  a lighter  moment,  it  was  suggested 
to  this  office  that  alumni  readers  w’ould 
be  particularly  eager  to  know'  (i)  the 
number  of  delegates  attending  the  Gen- 
eral Council  during  the  last  week  in 
June,  and  (2)  the  number  of  lanterns 
used  in  the  Campus  Illumination  on 
Thursday,  June  21.  Whereupon  w'e  re- 
port, that  approximately  1500  delegates 
have  registered  to  date,  and  some  3,000 
lanterns  were  used — or  tw'o  lanterns  per 
delegate. 

Illumination,  originally  scheduled  also 
for  Alumni  Day  on  Monday,  June  18, 
had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  rain. 
The  rain  likew'ise  ruined  the  plan  for  a 
general  Campus  picnic,  driving  alumni 
to  the  dormitory  dining  rooms  and  to 
the  dining  room  at  the  Men’s  Building. 

Freshman  Revietv 

As  a new  departure  on  the  Campus, 
the  V.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  .are 
sponsoring  a Freshman  issue  of  the  Ober- 
lin Review,  to  appear  around  August  i. 
It  will  be  edited  hy  .Allan  Hull  ’35  and 
Allen  Bailey  ’36. 

This  will  take  the  place  of  the  tradi- 
tional “Freshman  Bible.”  In  addition  to 
the  regular  four  news  pages,  the  Fresh- 
man Review  will  contain  a folder  of 
cuts  of  individuals  and  Campus  views. 
This  will  be  prepared  by  Robert  Weber 
’35,  president  of  tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
business  manager  of  the  1935  H<-0-IIi. 


Chapters  Hold  Annual  Meetings 


Pittsburgh 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Piitslnifgh- 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  was  held  in 
the  Pittsburgh  College  Club  parlor  on 
Friday,  May  25.  Reports  of  the  year’s 
work  were  read  by  Cieorge  Dougall  ’28, 
treasurer,  Petty  Snyder  ’27,  social  chair- 
man, and  the  alumni  councilor,  Mrs.  (». 
W.  Seaman  (Ellnore  Jones  ’98).  The 
president,  Charles  Adams  II  of  the 
Class  of  1921,  spoke  of  me  of  the  Club’s 
accomplishments  of  this  year — namely, 
our  assistance  to  Oberltn  in  the  matter 
of  admissions.  Whereas  in  the  year  1932- 
33  there  were  25  inquiries  resulting  in 
3 men  and  9 women  admitted  from  the 
Pilsburgh  district,  this  year  there  have 
been  40  inquiries,  and  5 men  and  12 
women  admitted,  showing  a notable  in- 
crease. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  president,  J.  C.  Dal- 
2ell  ’10;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Birgin 
Engstrom  (Gertrude  Schuchman  ’18)  ; 
George  Dougall  ’28,  treasurer;  Mrs.  O. 
Leonard  Brandes  (Beryl  M.  Spicer  c’31) 
and  Bettv  Snyder  ’27,  social  chairmen; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Cora  Stark 
Spangler  ’i3-’i5;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Helen  Shultz  Cobaiigh  ’27;  Mrs. 

G.  W.  Seaman  and  Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Frost 
(Ruth  Anderegg  ’13),  alumni  council- 
ors; Annis  Dougall  ’29,  membership 
chairman;  Mrs.  Sara  Park  Scott  ’22  and 
Mrs.  Cobaugh,  chairmen  of  prospective 
members. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  9:30, 
and  was  followed  by  bridge  and  refresh- 
ments.— H.  S.  C. 


Buffalo 

A dinner-dance  on  May  22  at  the 

Park  Lane  Hotel  constituted  the  last 
meeting  of  the  year  of  the  Buffalo- 
Oberlin  chapter.  Clifford  Blair  ’24  \vas 
toast-master,  and  during  the  dinner 
Oberlin  songs  were  sung. 

The  evening’s  program  included  two 
groups  of  harp  solos  by  Eleanor  Morgan 
ex-c'31,  and  a talk  by  Professor  Edward 
S.  Jones  ’10  of  the  psychologv  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  Dr. 
Jones  has  recently  visited  a numl-)er  of 
American  colleges  and  had  some  very 
interesting  comments  to  make  concerning 
hi.s  observations. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  next  year:  president,  "I'homas  Neill 
’15;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Cuthhert  B. 
Fraser  (Jean  Logue  ’20)  ; secretary, 
F^liillis  M.  Keeney  c’31;  treasurer,  Alice 

H.  Roosa  ’32.  Dancing  and  cards  fol- 
lowed the  business  meeting.  Among  the 
members  present  were:  Mrs.  I.eRoy 

(iriffith  (Ruth  Newell  '13),  Mrs.  Perry 
Chml  (Hazel  Nichols  ’ii),  Mrs.  Ilalli- 
day,  Mrs.  George  N.  Jack  (R.  Dell 
Close  ’95),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Fer- 


guson (Bessie  Morley  ’06),  Mrs.  Harold 
W’herley  (Winona  Jack  ’31),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Abberger  (Ethel  Ktdp  ’16),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  MacDonald  (Martha  C.  Hut- 
son c’i9-’22),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  II.  Dial 
(Lillian  Blackwell  ’12),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jonas  Holland  ’31,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Fruauff  (Marion  V’^oss  c’i9-’23),  Helen 
Kimmel  c’27,  Gertrude  Brockett  ’30, 
Harriet  Crosby  c’30,  CJertrude  Maischoss 
’32,  George  Norton  ’21  and  Ralph  An- 
drews ’25. 

— P.  M.  K. 


St.  Louis 

Tlie  annual  Inisiness  meeting  of  the  St. 

I.ouis-Oberlin  Alumni  Association  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  June  15th  in  the 
moon-lit  garden  of  Mrs.  A.  ().  Wilson’s 
(Mabel  S.  Penfield  c’93)  home.  Kathel 
B.  Kerr  ’29,  presided  and  Mrs.  C5eorge 
H.  Brown  (Catharine  D.  Smith  ’28), 
secretary-treasurer,  read  the  financial 
report  and  gave  a siimmarv  of  the  activ- 
ities during  the  year.  Mrs.  Edw'ard 
Tenney  (Anna  L.  M^hite  ’03),  reporting 
for  the  nominating  committee,  submitted 
the  names  of  George  H.  Brown  ’29  for 
president,  and  Helen  Wells  ’25  for  sec- 
retary-teasurer.  This  report  was  unani- 
mously accepted.  Mr.  Harold  Sackett 
’04  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 

work  of  his  committee  on  filling  the 
quota  of  students  from  St.  Louis  who 
are  to  enter  Oberlin  in  the  fall.  He 

thinks  the  prospects  are  promising. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  the  gar- 
den : and  then  the  group  gathered  around 

the  piano  to  sing  most  of  the  Oberlin 

favorites  before  the  meeting  came  to  a 
close.— H.  W. 


Dayton 

The  Dayton  alumni  were  invited  to  the 
home  of  Miss  Maude  Slaght  ’lo,  the  eve- 
ning of  May  26.  Twentv  -two  were 

present,  and  had  a pleasant  time  playing 
games. 

At  a business  meeting  following,  ne^v 
officers  were  elected  for  next  year.  7'hey 
are:  Mrs.  Rachael  Wagner  Somers  ’14, 

president;  Hugo  Gunther  ’27,  vice  presi- 
dent; C.'itherine  Brod  c’32,  secretarv  and 
treasurer;  and  Mary  Cathryn  Gaugler 
’27,  corresponding  secretary. 

On  Memorial  Day  the  Dayton  group 
had  the  additional  pleasure  of  attending 
a performance  of  (Lilworlhy’s  “Joy,” 
presented  by  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation at  the  beautiful  Bookwaltcr  out 
door  theatre  at  Springfield.  A large  num- 
ber of  Dayton  alumni  attended. 

— M.  C.  G. 


Ithaca 

The  “Oberlin  in  Ithaca”  group  met 
June  3rd  at  the  country  home  of  Juanita 
Breckenridge  Bates  ’91  for  a picnic. 
There  were  about  40,  counting  “in-laws” 
and  children.  Present  among  the  grad- 
uates who  attended  were  Prof.  R.  Eu- 
gene Cushman  ’xj,  head  of  the  political 
science  department  at  Cornell;  Mrs. 
Clarissa  Fairchild  Cushman  ’u  and  her 
sister,  Helen  Fairchild  McKelvey  ’02, 
grandnieces  of  President  Fairchild;  Mr. 
Ralph  H.  McKelvey  ’01 ; Mrs.  Kather- 
ine Dougherty  Garrett  ’03;  Mrs.  Alice 
Durand  Edgerton  ’06;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Artluir  F.  Baker  ’ii  ("Mary  E.  Hull 
’10)  ; Edna  Garrett,  a student  in  the 
Conservatory  in  1902-1903;  Frances 
Cochran  MacDaniels  ’12,  a great-grand- 
daughter of  President  Finney;  Prof.  L. 
H.  MacDaniels  ’12;  (L  Kern  Schoepfle 
’27  and  Ruth  Estabrook  Schoepfle  ’26; 
Margaret  Shea  Gilbert  ’30;  Janice  Der- 
inger ’28;  Paul  Gilbert  ’29;  J.  Paul 
Munson  ’13;  Paul  D.  Cargill  ’30;  Pro- 
fessor Otis  F.  Curtis  ’ii;  Lucy  Weeks 
Curtis  ’13;  E.  Karl  Cowan  ’12;  Mar- 
ian L.  W^arren  ’22;  and  Stella  E.  Myers 
’24. 

It  is  not  often  that  a storm  adds  to  the 
joy  of  a picnic,  but  the  rain  which  lasted 
about  three  hours  made  the  group  feel 
like  singing  a great  paean  of  praise,  for 
there  had  been  a drought  of  two  months’ 
duration. 

The  house  is  high  among  the  hills,  and 
the  electrical  display  was  said  by  Pro- 
fessor Ernest  Merritt  to  be  the  finest  he 
had  ever  seen.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  in  the  house  and  on  the  porches, 
the  committee  had  provided  delicious  re- 
freshments, and  games  and  songs  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

— J.  B.  B. 


Detroit 

Detroit’s  last  meeting  of  the  year  was 
a picnic  at  Bloomfield  Township  Park, 
Birmingham.  About  forty  attended.  Each 
guest  furnished  his  own  picnic  lunch  and 
“implements”:  coffee  and  ice  cream  were 
supplied  by  the  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  E.  Lynch  (Arlene  Lawrence 
1914-1917).  Golf,  tennis,  baseball,  shuf- 
fle-board, swings,  slides  and  stoves  pro- 
vided the  amusement. 

— R.  \^^  W. 


Columbus  Women 

The  Oberlin  \\h)men's  Club  of  Coluni- 
l>us  held  its  antuial  meeting  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  May  19,  at  the  home  of  Mr.s. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  (Alice  C.  Fairchild  ’12). 
Miss  Alma  Ilcrbst  of  tlu*  faculty  of  Ohio 
State  I nl\'ersit\'  spoke,  informally,  of  the 
School  for  Office  Workers  to  he  held  in 
Oberlin  again  this  summer.  The  follow- 
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injy  orticers  were  elcctet!  for  the  coming 
year:  president,  Mrs.  Reynolds;  vice  pres 
idenr,  Mrs.  John  l.aylin  (Mnliel  1’.  CJ'il- 
lup  c’88-’93)  ; secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
Harold  S.  Wood  (Kli/abeth  rhomas  ’19- 
’22);  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
C'obh  (C'harlotie  H.  Caton  ’12). 

— c.  c.  c. 


Southern  California 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  nt  .fie 
Oherlin  College  Alumni  Association  uf 
Southern  California  was  held  on  May  18 
at  Cumnock  School,  Los  Angeles.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  J)r.  Junius 
L.  Meriam  '95.  After  the  entertainment 
new  officers  were  elected  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  Mr.  Ceilric  E.  Johnson 
’90  taking  over  the  presidency.  Dr. 
Bruce  Baxter  ’15  was  named  first  vice 
president.  Ruth  Mount  ’14,  second  vice 
president,  and  Elizabeth  Knapp  ’14,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. — E.  T. 


Faculty  Notes 


Lloj'd  W.  Taylor  of  the  Physics  De- 
partment gave  the  annual  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa address  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  12. 

Clarence  T.  Craig  will  teach  during 
the  summer  session  of  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute.  Evanston,  111.  He  will  also 
give  a week’s  lectures  at  the  Desplaines 
Assembly,  near  Chicago,  and  lecture  at 
the  pastors'  conference  to  be  held  at  Gar- 
rett. During  August  Professor  Craig 
will  speak  one  week  at  the  Lakeside  As- 
sembly and  at  the  National  Methodist 
Youth  Conference  in  Chicago.  On  Sun- 
days he  is  supplying  the  pulpit  at  the 
Church  of  the  Savior,  Cleveland  Heights. 

Wiliam  H.  Seaman  was  Commence- 
ment speaker  at  Old  Trail  School,  Ak- 
ron, on  June  8.  His  topic  was,  “How 
Old  Are  You?" 

G.  Walter  Fiske  will  be  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  summer  session  in 
July,  to  give  a course  of  lectures  on  the 
American  Family,  in  connection  with 
the  annual  “Institute  of  Public  Affairs.” 
In  August  Dr.  Fiske  has  been  invited  to 
participate  in  an  inter-church  Confer- 
ence on  Worship,  at  Silver  Bay,  Lake 
(Jeorge,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Missions  of  the 
CJeneral  Council  of  Congregational  and 
Christian  Churches  at  the  Council’s 
recent  session  in  Oberlin.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  Jay  T.  Stocking,  who  was  elected 
to  the  post  of  moderator. 

Professor  J.  C.  McCullough  of  the 
Chemistry  Department,  on  sabbatical 
leave  next  year,  has  embarked  with  his 
family  on  a fifteen  months’  auto  tour 
through  the  United  States.  The  McCul- 
loughs have  a modern  trailer  Kvith 
sleeping  quarters  and  kitchenette,  and 
will  combine  the  visiting  of  chemical  lab- 
oratories in  the  various  universities  with 
a pleasure  trip. 


V>7-’7o — Charles  Duane  Baker,  an  at- 
torney and  a former  United  Slates  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
^'ork,  died  .April  24  at  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital, New  ’i'ork  Citv.  He  was  88  vears 
old. 

Born  at  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Ba- 
ker attended  Oberlin  ('ollege,  and  ('or- 
riell  University.  A member  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  from  1882  to 
1886,  Mr.  Baker  also  had  been  secre- 
tary to  the  commission  which  codified 
the  New  ^'ork  State  hnvs  of  civil  evi- 
dence. He  was  considered  an  authority 
on  custom-house  law  and  was  at  one 
time  a special  attorney  for  the  Federal 
Ciovernment. 

c'7i-’74 — Enrie  Hamilton  Fee  died  at 
her  home  in  Clarksburg,  Ind.,  June  9. 
She  was  known  to  her  college  generation 
for  her  fine  soprano  voice  and  was  3iie 
of  the  soloists  for  some  of  the  early  Mu- 
sical Union  concerts.  After  leaving  col- 
lege she  taught  voice  at  Berea  College, 
where  she  met  and  married  Edwin  S. 
Fee,  son  of  the  founder  of  Berea.  Mrs. 
Fee  was  able  to  attend  the  Centennial 
celebration  last  vear. 

a’72-’74 — Mrs.  Marshall  Sherburne 
(Lizzie  M.  Warner)  died  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Turte- 
lott,  Agnew,  Calif.,  on  April  24. 

’73 — Robert  B.  Leonard  died  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  February  16.  Mr.  Leon- 
ard taught  in  Loveland,  Colo.,  from  1873 
to  1875.  was  engaged  in  business  and 
farming  in  Fort  Colling,  Colo.,  until  1920, 
when  he  moved  to  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Leonard  (Clara  Jane  Comings  c’72- 
’74)  died  October  29.  1933. 

t’77 — Orthello  Rice  died  in  Clare- 

mont, Calif.,  on  April  6.  He  held  pas- 
torates in  Penfield,  Ohio,  Farmington,  111., 
Columbus,  Nebr.,  Howard,  Nebr.,  and 
Storm  Lake.  Iowa.  He  was  also  the 
minister  at  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Child’s  Home  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  He 
was  a fruit  grower  in  Upland,  Calif., 
from  1909  until  he  retired  in  1924. 

’77 — A pageant,  “The  Living  World.” 
was  presented  at  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  on  June  9.  The  pageant  was 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Hadden,  who  held  »he 
pastorate  of  that  church  for  twenty-eight 
years. 

’79 — Charles  M.  Collier,  for  27  years 
a surveyor  for  Lane  County,  Oregon,  and 
surveyor  for  the  United  States  land  and 
mineral  service  at  one  time,  died  at  his 
home  at  537  Lincoln  Street,  June  5 as 
the  result  of  a fall  from  a cherry  tree. 

Mr.  Collier  was  born  in  Wheaton.  111., 
on  December  31,  1857.  He  was  graduat- 
ed from  the  College  in  1879  and  went  to 
Oregon  in  the  following  vear.  He  was 
Lane  County  surveyor  from  i88<5  to  1913. 
He  served  as  city  engineer  for  several 
terms  and  later  joined  the  U.  S.  land  and 
mineral  survey.  He  was  retired  from  act- 
ive work  several  years  ago  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  on  his  farm  west  of  the 
city. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Mrs.  Janet  M. 
Collier,  five  sons,  Ethan  A.,  district  en- 
gineer for  the  slate  liighwav  department, 
Roseburg,  Oregon;  Percy  M.,  of 
Portland,  on  the  University's  extension 


faculty;  Andrew  M.,  Klamath  Falls, 
former  member  of  the  Oregon  state 
legislature;  Charles  II.,  hardware  mer- 
chant of  Chico,  Calif.;  and  Alfred  D., 
Klamath  Falls  lumberman;  one  daughter, 
Miss  Dorothy  Collier,  who  recently  ic- 
ceived  her  Doctor’s  degree  from  Colum- 
bia Uni  versity. 

c’8o-’8t) — Mrs.  Mary  Porter  Baldwin  is 
no\v  living  at  935  S.  \N'.  iith  Avenue, 
Portland,  Ore. 

’86 — Mrs.  (ieorge  I.  Larash  (Lora  Sor- 
ter) has  moved  from  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  1346  99th  Street,  West,  Chicago,  III. 

Slav.  ’88 — Rev.  Edmund  Wrbitzky  died 
at  his  home,  2606  North  Ferry  Street, 
Anoka,  Minn.,  on  March  26.  He  had 
been  ill  for  a month.  Mr.  Wrbitzky  was 
born  in  Boskowitz,  Czechoslovakia,  on 
October  10,  1862.  He  went  to  Kirschona, 
Switzerland,  to  prepare  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1887.  When  he  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  Oberlin  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Czech  Congregational  Mission  at  Cleve- 
land. 

In  1891  he  was  asked  to  take  up  new 
missionary  work  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  After 
12  years  there  he  went  to  Eagle,  S.  Dak., 
as  pastor  of  a Czech  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  1908  he  began  his  longest  and  most 
fruitful  pastorate  at  Silver  Lake,  Minn., 
serving  the  Czech  Congregational  Church 
at  the  place  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  retired  in  1928. 

Mr.  M^rbitzky  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Pipal  Wrbitzky,  and 
four  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

’90 — Mrs.  Laurence  L.  Doggett  (Caro- 
lyn Durgin)  died  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
July  2T,  1932. 

’91 — Following  is  a letter  from  Mrs. 
Alice  Jones  Emery  written  in  Tunghsien, 
China,  on  May  22:  “I  am  visiting  with 

my  classmates.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Wihler  (Gertrude  Stanley).  Later  in 
the  summer  I expect  to  visit  with  another 
classmate,  Dr.  Willard  L.  Beard  of  Foo- 
chow. On  the  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
I stopped  over  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  see 
Mrs.  Edith  Cowley  Stillman  *91;  and  had 
a good  visit  with  Mrs.  Mabel  Cobb  Alex- 
ander ’91,  in  her  bungalow  during  the 
month  in  which  I was  located  there.  My 
next  move  was  to  Honolulu,  where  I spent 
two  months,  during  which  time  I visited 
the  Island  of  Hawaii  aiul  got  in  touch 
with  Eleanor  M\aterhouse  Wood,  formerly 
with  ’91.  All  of  these  good  ninety-oners 
were  deeply  interested  in  accounts  of  the 
Centennial  celebration  and  regretted  that 
they  could  not  have  been  present. 

■■'Fhe  hospitality  and  cordiality  of 
Oberlinites  is  proverbial,  of  course.  But 
I never  appreciated  it  quite  so  much  as 
I do  now  traveling  alone  around  the 
world.  Practically  everywhere  there  are 
Oberlin  friends,  or  their  friends,  to  wel- 
come me,  and  send  me  on  my  way  when 
departing.  It  has  been  so  in  Hawaii, 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Manchuria.  Now 
China  welcomes  me.  .And  doubtless  this 
will  hold  true  more  or  less  all  the  way 
around. 

"'Lhis  evening  I start  for  our  'Oberlin 
in  China’  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
am  (]uite  thrillei!  at  the  thought  of  going 
there.” 
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’91 — Miss  Caroline  Silllman  has  been\ 
principal  of  the  American  High  School 
for  Girls  in  Aleppo,  Syria,  since  1932. 
The  school  has  a unique  mission,  being 
the  only  one  in  North  Syria  offering  higlv 
school  protestant  education  to  girls.  ./ 

^’93"’95 — Clarence  V.  Sawhill,  who  was 
well  known  in  the  book  publishing  busi- 
ness and  had  led  in  youth  welfare  move- 
ments, died  at  his  home  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  June  5. 

’93 — Miss  Susan  F.  Hinman  of  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  for  many  years  a leading 
member  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  and  all  her  life  interested 
in  human  welfare,  was  given  deserved 
honor  at  a meeting  of  the  Lorain  County 
W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Elyria  on  April  2+  when 
she  was  made  a life  member  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

’93~’94 — Mrs.  Eva  Hazleton  Kurtz, 

wife  of  Dr.  Harry  B.  Kurtz,  12546  Ce- 
dar Road,  Cleveland^  died  April  3. 

’94,  ’94 — Miss  Clara  May  has  returned 
from  Florida  and  with  Miss  Emma  Gil- 
lis  is  occup\ing  the  home  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  K.  L.  Cowdery  at  184  Woodland 
Avenue  until  the  Cowderys’  return  in 
July.  Mrs,  Minnie  Ma}-  NIyers  ’98  re- 
turned from  Florida  for  Commencement 
and  will  he  with  them. 

’95 — Several  members  of  the  Class  of 
1895  enjoyed  a little  reunion  recently, 
getting  together  for  lunch  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tne 
Massachusetts  Congregational  Conference. 
Those  present  were  Vernon  Deming  of 
Hopedale,  John  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Will 
Prentiss  of  North  Bradfield,  all  pastors  in 
the  State,  and  Ernest  and  V'inona  Graf- 
fam  Partridge,  who  are  acting  superinten- 
dent and  hostess  at  the  Auburndale  Miss- 
ionary Home.  Mrs.  Hawley  and  Mrs. 
Prentiss  were  also  present. 

’96 — Jane  M.  Doren  died  at  her  home 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  13.  She  was 
taken  ill  while  attending  commencement 
rehearsal  for  senior  high  schools  on  the 
12th.  Miss  Doren  was  born  at  the  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded  while  her 
father,  the  late  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren,  was 
superintendent  there.  She  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  hon- 
ors and  later  studied  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  where  she  became  a member 
of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sorority,  and  at 
Cornell  University.  Assigned  to  East 
High  School,  Columbus,  as  teacher  of 
botany  in  1899,  Miss  Doren  became  vice- 
principal in  September,  1923.  SurvTving 
her  are  one  sister,  Mrs.  Katherine  I^oren 
Mitchell,  Columbus,  and  a nephew,  Doren 
Mitchell. 

’97 — Mrs.  Augusta  Rudd  McDonald  is 
manager  of  the  University  Club,  1704 
Hinman  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

ex-’98 — E.  C.  Lampson,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Jefferson,  Ohio,  (]azrtlc, 
will  be  a candidate  for  one  of  Ohio’s 
posts  of  congressman-at-large,  August  14. 

’98,  ’01 — Upon  the  completion  f)f  ten 
years’  service  as  general  secretary  of  the 
New  Haven,  C’onn.,  V.  M.  C.  A.,  Ralph 
L.  ('heney  was  voted  a seven  months’ 
leave  of  absence  by  the  directors  for  a 
world  trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheney 
(Frances  Stiles)  left  New  \'ork  June  7 
on  the  Df)Ilar  line.  'I'hey  will  spend 
some  time  ^\iIh  (heir  daughter,  Gertrude 
*33,  who  is  <me  f»f  Oberlin’s  representa- 
tives in  Shansi.  'They  will  also  visit  as- 
sociation and  missionary  frieiuls  in  Japan, 


Manila.  India,  Egj'pt,  Palestine,  and 
Italy,  returning  January  i. 

’98 — Bertha  L.  Bailey,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Women’s  Club,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Ohio  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  held 
in  Cleveland  in  April. 

’99 — Katherine  Ro^v  Moore,  a former 
principal  of  the  Ft.  Myers,  Fla.,  High 
School,  has  retired  from  active  teaching 
and  is  living  at  880  DeSoto  Avenue,  Ft. 
Myers. 

’99 — Miss  Annie  E.  Pinneo  of  the 
Near  East  Mission  will  begin  her  fur- 
lough this  summer. 

’99-’o2 — Dr.  Eleanor  Rowland  Wem- 
bridge,  girls’  referee  at  Cuyahoga  County 
Juvenile  Court,  addressed  the  Bay  Vil- 
lage parent-teacher  association  on  April 
19. 

t’oi,  ’98 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E. 

LeRoy  (Rhoda  A.  Clarke)  are  taking  a 
much-needed  vacation  from  their  ardu- 
ous duties  in  conection  with  the  Walker 
Missionary  Home,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

'01 — Mr.  Emerson  A.  Pettibone,  father 
of  Earl  Pettibone  ’01,  died  June  6 in 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’01 — Anna  Clarke,  a member  of  the 
South  Africa  Mission  since  1920,  died  at 
Durban,  Natal,  South  Africa,  March  9, 

ex-’oi — Eugene  C.  Foster,  director  of 
the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Foundation  and 
for  the  last  three  years  president  of  the 
Federated  Baptist  Churches  of  Indianap- 
olis, has  been  elected  to  membership  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention.  The  committee  is 
the  governing  body  of  8,000  Baptist 
churches  in  thirty-seven  states.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, a member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
also  is  a member  of  the  National  Baptist 
Committee  on  City  Church  Work. 

’o2-’o3,  ’o4“’o5  — Richard  DeWitt 

Perry,  father  of  Philip  W.  Perry  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Bleecker  (Hester  Perry)  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Elyria,  Ohio.  May 
6.  He  was  for  28  years  president  of  the 
Perry-Fay  Co.,  Elyria. 

c’o4-’o6 — Daniel  A.  Hirschler,  director 
of  music  at  Emporia  College,  Kansas, 
held  the  20th  annual  spring  festival 
March  25-27,  at  which  the  “Messiah” 
was  given  as  well  as  a most  interesting 
and  impressive  performance  of  the  Cad- 
man  cantata,  “I'he  Father  of  Waters.” 
Mr.  Hirschler  was  the  conductor  of  the 
cantata,  with  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman, 
distinguished  composer  and  pianist,  at  the 
piano,  assisted  by  the  festival  orchestra 
and  chorus.  This  cantata  traces  both  the 
history  anil  course  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
has  many  lovely  choruses  and  solo  num- 
bers. After  the  performance  Mr.  Cad- 
man said  enthusiastically,  “I  should  like 
to  see  this  featured  in  some  big  %vay  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  ^vherc  thousands  of  peo- 
ple could  hear  it.” 

ex-’o5 — Rev.  Albert  Bauman  is  now 
pastor  of  the  First  Mithodist  Church  in 
I'drnluirst,  III. 

’05 — Mrs.  Grove  Patterson  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  American 
woman  to  be  decorated  by  Spain  (June 
6)  since  the  establishment  of  the  repub- 
lic. Before  a group  of  distinguished 
Spaniards  at  the  Utiited  States  I'anbassy 
Mrs.  Patterson  received  from  Jose  I'ranco 
Rm-ha,  Minister  of  the  Navy,  the  Or- 
der of  Isabel  the  Calhnlic.  Mrs.  Patter- 
son was  a member  of  a commission  from 
I'oledo,  Ohio,  which  made  an  official 


visit  to  loledo,  Spain.  In  conferring  the 
decoration  the  Naval  Minister  said  it 
was  a tribute  to  Mrs.  Patterson  and  a 
gesture  of  good  will  toward  American 
women.  He  expressed  hope  it  would  be 
a s}inbol  of  closer  relations  bet^veen  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

’06 — Elsie  M.  Smith  reports  ttiat  the 
N.  R.  A.  is  helping  things  along  for  her 
in  Little  Old  New  York. 

’06 — Mary  Rankin,  on  being  appointed 
chairman  for  Decatur  County,  Indiana, 
for  the  Governor’s  Commission  on  Unem- 
ployment Relief,  wearied  of  the  success- 
ion of  “thank  you”  jobs  offered  and  se- 
cured a position  as  relief  supervisor  for 
Boone  County.  She  is  located  in  the  City 
Building  at  Lebanon,  Ind. 

'07 — Fred  G.  Fulton  and  his  children 
are  living  in  Mosco\v,  Idaho,  where  Mr. 
Fulton  is  associated  ^vith  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.  His  oldest  daughter, 
Anna  'Fhornc,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Idaho  and  is  completing 
her  third  year  in  running  a very  success- 
ful book  exchange.  Mary  Belle,  the  sec- 
ond daughter  and  a junior  at  the  Univer- 
sity, has  developed  unusual  talent  on  the 
piano.  Ruth,  the  “social  shark”  of  the 
family,  is  a senior  in  high  school.  Fritz 
is  a high  school  sophomore  and  promises 
to  be  an  all-round  athlete.  Virginia  is 
in  the  eighth  grade,  and  the  3'oungest, 
Janet,  is  six,  has  curly  hair  and  is  very 
attractive. 

h'o8 — Dr.  Frank  K.  Sanders  died  in 
Rockport,  Mass.,  in  February. 

’10 — Dr.  Philip  C.  King,  president  of 
Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kans.,  gave 
the  address  at  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  an- 
nual ban(|uet  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa May  9. 

’ll — Dr.  Alfred  Grant  Walton  has  re- 
cently completed  a trip  to  the  South  in 
the  interests  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  He  delivered  commencement 
addresses  at  Straight  College,  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  LeMoyne  College,  Memphis, 
Tenn. ; Tougaloo  College,  Tougaloo, 
Miss.;  and  was  college  preacher  at  Tal- 
ladega College,  Talladega,  Ala.  Dr. 
Walton  has  just  been  nominated  by  the 
mayor  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  the  Board 
of  Public  \Velfare  for  the  Cit,v. 

’12 — Alice  Barber  Lorenz’s  husband, 
Edward  J.  Lorenz,  died  May  22,  1934. 
from  injuries  received  in  an  automobile 
accident  two  days  before.  Returning 
from  Camp  Storer,  the  Toledo  "i . M.  C. 
A.  camp,  where  he  and  his  son,  Ned,  had 
spent  the  week-end,  he  tried  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  a car  making  a “U”  turn 
in  front  of  him,  s^verved  to  the  left  and 
crashed  into  a tree. 

cx’13 — Paul  M.  LaRosc  is  the  cit\  at- 
torney of  Zion,  111.,  anil  is  also  a can- 
iliiiate  for  jutlge  of  the  city  court.  We 
understand  that  he  is  quite  a tennis 
phn'er,  enjovs  steak  frys  out  in  the  \voods 
ami  likes  to  make  home-movies. 

Ada  Simpson  SherAvood's  ar- 
ticle, “'Ibvcnty  Years  Otit  of  College, 
api)ears  in  the  fune  issue  of  1 hr  J!  nUr. 

Wiliard  L.  Faneher,  dean  of 
Houghton  College,  died  at  his  home  in 
Houghton,  N.  Y.,  May  7.  He  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  some  tiitic.  ^ Dr.  Faneher 
became  ilean  of  the  school  in  1929  ‘>ftcr 
serving  as  professor  of  economics  since 
1923.  Dr.  Faneher  received  his  Master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
anil  his  Doctor's  degree  from  Cornell. 
He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Faneher. 
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'14 — John  W'.  Love,  ('levelaiul  newspa- 
per columnist,  a Shelby,  Ohio,  High 
School  jiratluate  in  the  class  of  1910,  de- 
livered an  address  to  82  Shelby  seniors 
in  tile  59th  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises held  there  May  31. 

h'14 — Sidney  Lewis  Ciulick  was  given 
a memorable  birthday  party  at  Riverside 
Church,  New  York  City,  on  the  eve  of 
his  retirement  from  active  service  under 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Scores 
of  friendly  letters  assembled  in  a beauti- 
ful leather-bound  volume  were  handed 
him.  lie  was  a missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  from  1887  to  1914  in  Japan, 
and  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  Amer- 
ican Board  missionaries  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

'15 — Jesse  Vickery,  father  of  Merritt 
Vickery,  celebrated  his  50th  anniversary 
of  his  admission  to  the  bar  on  June  3. 
Mr.  Vickery  opened  a law  odice  in  Belle- 
vue on  April  2,  1885,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother,  U'illis.  Thirty-seven  years 
later  he  moved  to  Cleveland,  where  the 
new  partnership  of  \'ickery  & Vickery 
was  formed.  The  junior  partner  was 
Merritt  \'ickerv,  who  received  his  grad- 
uate work  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Today  the  firm  of  Vickery,  Duffey  & 
Vickery  is  well  established.  The  third 
member,  Bernard  T.  Duffey,  was  added 
to  the  partnership  in  1930. 

’15 — Dr.  Bruce  R.  Baxter,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Religion  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  delivered  the  sermon 
at  the  eleventh  annual  Glendale,  Calif., 
community  Easter  sunrise  service  in  For- 
est Lawn  Memorial  Park.  Dr.  Baxter, 
in  addition  to  his  university  and  church 
affiliations,  is  known  throughout  South- 
ern California  for  his  leadership  among 
civic  and  club  organizations,  and  is  a 
popular  speaker. 

'15 — Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  N e^'s-Bee,  spoke  on  the  city  man- 
ager plan  before  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  in  the 
Indiana  Avenue  Y.  M.  C.  A.  March  25. 

t'i8 — The  resignation  of  Rev.  Welling- 
ton M.  Leininger,  for  the  last  three  years 
pastor  of  the  Federated  Church  in  Cha- 
grin Falls,  Ohio,  was  announced  recently 
by  the  officials  of  the  church.  Mr.  Lein- 
inger will  leave  August  i.  lie  was  pas- 
tor of  Mansfield  and  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
churches  before  going  to  the  Chagrin 
Falls  congregation. 

’19 — Warren  Steller  was  married  on 
June  I to  Marion  Hall.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Steller  are  instructors  in  Bowling 
Green  State  College,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio. 

c’19 — Anne  Rinehart,  youngest  child 
of  Herbert  _Wade  and  Elizabeth  Crafts 
Rinehart,  died  of  pneumonia  at  their 
home,  1506  Tenth  Street,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

’20,  ’20-— William  C.  and  Rose  Ter- 
borgh  Child  have  moved  from  Roselle, 
N.  J.,  to  their  new  home  which  they  have 
just  built  at  819  Shadowlawn  Drive, 
Westfield,  N.  J. 

’20 — Miss  Attie  R.  Latchaw  died  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  July  7,  1933. 

’20,  c’21 — A daughter  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  L.  Morris  (Eleanor  De- 
Groff)  of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  April  13. 

’2i-’23 — Dr.  L.  B.  Stephan  has  opened 
offices  at  II  South  Main  Street,  Oberlin, 
the  location  formerly  occtjpied  by  Dr.  e! 
M.  Bond  ’27.  Dr.  Stephan  received  his 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Medicine 
degrees  at  Oliio  State  Cniversily. 

’24 — I'he  University  of  California  has 
conferred  upon  Horace  J.  Cliild  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  zoology. 
Mr.  ( hild,  .Mrs.  C'liild  (Agnes  E.  Wil- 
son ’24),  Barbara  and  Elizabeth,  live  at 
3725  Jeffrey  Avenue,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

’24 — C’arl  M.  Bautnhart,  son  of  Mrs. 
Karolina  Martin  Baumhan  '88,  and  CJer- 
aldine  Sariain  were  married  June  i in 
New  \'ork  C'ily.  Mrs.  JLiumhart,  a grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  California  and 
a native  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  ^*ork  iroi'ld-Telef/rain 
staff.  Her  first  journalistic  work  was  in 
San  ITancisco.  Later  she  was  engaged 
in  her  profession  abroad.  Mr.  Baumhart 
has  been  a resident  of  New  York  for  sev- 
eral years,  where  he  is  in  the  advertising 
business. 

ex’25 — Frank  E.  Stevens  announced 
April  27  his  candidacy  for  Lorain  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Prosecutor,  subject  to  the  Repub- 
lican primaries.  Mr.  Stevens  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Prosecutor  by  the  late 
John  M.  Harding  on  January  i,  1933. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Harding  the 
Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Stevens  as  Prosecutor.  Mr. 
Stevens  attended  Elyria  High  School  and 
Oberlin  College  and  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  Ohio  State  University.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Elyria  in 
1928. 

’25,  c’25 — A daughter,  Shirley  Joan, 
was  born  May  6 to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allyn 
W^aterman  (Anna  LeRoy).  Dr.  Water- 
man, instructor  in  the  department  of  bi- 
ology at  Brooklyn  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  biology  at 
W^illiams  College. 

c'2$-2j — Lora  Aborn’s  composition, 
“Capriccio  Fantastico,”  was  played  at  a 
tw’O  piano  recital  February  25  in  Chi- 
cago by  Stell  Anderson  and  Silvio  Sci- 
onti.  ‘‘Capriccio  Fantastico”  was  writ- 
ten for  Anderson  and  Scionti. 

’26 — Carleton  F.  Simmerer  was  married 
last  August  26  to  Miss  Esther  Kline  of 
Champaigne,  111.  Carleton  is  still  help- 
ing to  “Cover  the  Earth”  for  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company  in  the  capacity  of  one 
of  their  development  chemists.  His  lat- 
est contribution  is  a new  finish  for 
trucks,  busses  and  commercial  vehicles 
which  differs  from  anything  else  on  the 
market.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmerer  are  at 
home  at  8247  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

’26,  c’26 — A son,  Robert  Lee,  was  bom 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.eland  F.  Holden  (Flor- 
ence E.  Smith)  of  145  Elm  Street,  Ober- 
lin, on  June  17. 

’26 — Beth  Scudder  Thoms  (Mrs.  Wells 
Thoms)  is  living  in  Bahrein,  Persia 
Gulf,  where  she  and  Wells  have  just 
unpacked  household  goods  they  haven't 
seen  for  three  years.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  Beth  is  to  open  her 
laboratory.  Beth  reports  that  Nancy  and 
Peter  are  well — Peter  is  just  beginning  to 
creep  and  Nancy  to  cut  out  pictures. 

’26 — Herbert  Noble  is  permanently  set- 
tled on  his  father’s  walnut  orchard  eight 
miles  south  of  Salem,  Ore.  He  reports 
that  the  scenery  is  marvelous  and  the  cli- 
mate fine  except  for  rain  and  fog  in  the 
winter. 

’26— Dr.  Verna  Christophal  opened  up 
her  offices  two  years  ago  in  November  in 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  and  reports  that  she 
has  had  to  stick  to  business  pretty  closely 
since  then. 


’2fi— I'.ditli  M.  Bratton  is  grade  school 
music  supervisor  in  the  Lewistmi,  Penna., 
Public  Schools.  For  the  past  two  years 
site  has  been  president  of  the  Lewiston 
Music  Study  Club;  last  spring  the  Club 
earned  over  $100.00  for  the  local  Y.  M. 
(\  A.  by  giving  a piano  ensemble  pro- 
gram. 

’26 — Alice  Bickerstaff  lias  completed 
her  third  year  in  the  Susquehanna  Uni- 
versity library.  She  finds  library  work 
most  fascinating  and  likes  it  more  and 
more  each  year. 

’27 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  M.  Bond  left 
May  20  for  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  where 
Dr.  Bond  has  been  appointed  resident 
in  ophthalmolog}'-  in  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School.  He  began 
his  service  at  the  University  June  i. 
The  Bonds’  new  address  is  Parnassus 
and  Third  Avenues,  San  Francisco. 

’27,  ’28 — Priscilla  Johnson  and  Harlan 
M.  Thompson  were  married  in  August, 
i983»  atid  are  no\v  residing  at  200  East 
63rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

’28 — Elsa  O.  Carlson  and  Harold  L. 
Di.xon  were  married  in  Geneva,  111.,  on 
June  21. 

’28 — Chester  Shaver  has  been  awarded 
an  Austin  Scholarship  at  Harvard  for  the 
year  1934-35.  hopes  to  complete  the 

work  for  his  doctorate  in  another  year. 

’28 — Janet  S.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Bruce 
Palmer  were  married  in  Cleveland  on 
December  25. 

c’28 — Flelen  Frey  was  married  June  2x 
to  Louis  Kolopus  of  Elyria,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Kolopus  is  a graduate  of  West  Virginia 
W'^esleyan.  The  couple  will  reside  at 
244  Eighth  Street,  Elyria. 

’28 — Mrs.  William  Henry  Green  has 
announced  the  marriage  of  her  daughter, 
Frances  Catherine  to  Mr.  John  Welles 
Wilder  on  June  17  in  Rogersville,  Tenn. 

’28,  ’26 — A son  was  Ixirn  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bryson  Wilbur  (Alice  Wright)  of 
Oberlin  on  April  13. 

*28 — Marguerite  Elizabeth  Kestler  was 
married  to  Mr.  J.  Roy  Smith  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  on  Saturday,  June  2 in  First 
Christian  Church.  Tlie  bride’s  only 

attendant  was  Miss  lone  Borden  ’28  of 
Whiting,  Ind.  Mrs.  Smith  has  been 
teaching  in  John  F.  Nuner  Junior  High 
School  of  South  Bend  since  leaving  Ober- 
lin. They  are  spending  the  summer  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  at  fOi  East  First 

Street  where  Mr.  Smith  is  working  on 
his  Master’s  degree  in  history  at  Indiana 
University.  After  September  i they  will 
return  to  reside  in  South  Bend  where 
Mr.  Smith  will  resume  his  work  as  an 
instructor  in  Central  Senior  High  School. 

’28 — Roland  Walker,  who  was  awarded 
a Knight  Fellowship  in  Neuroanatomy 
at  Yale,  has  resigned  the  award  to  ac- 
cept a position  on  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biology  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  teach 
embryology  and  comparative  anatomy. 

’28,  ’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Rood 
(Ruth  Winchester)  are  living  at  4617 
Arlington  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
where  Mr.  Rood  is  associated  with  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

c’28 — Sara  E.  Perrine  writes  that  she 
is  kept  very  busy  with  piano  and  organ 
accompanying  for  various  community 
programs,  has  served  two  years  each  as 
chairman  of  the  music  department  in  the 
Boone,  Iowa,  Woman’s  Club  and  as  mu- 
sic adviser  for  the  senior  high  Girl  Re- 
serve Club.  She  has  done  some  work  in 
broadcasting  from  W.  O.  L,  Iowa  State 
College  Station. 
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’28,  ’34 — Tlie  Misses  Liilian  and  Viv- 
ian Myers,  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  V.  Myers,  Sylvania,  Ohio,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  June  19th  on  the 
liner  Europa  for  a six  weeks’  stay  at  the 
American  Scliool  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Greece,  of  which  Dr.  Louis  E.  Lord  is 
director,  and  a six  weeks’  tour  of  sev- 
eral countries  in  Europe.  Lillian  is  em- 
ployed at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

'29 — Helen  Kydd  was  married  June 
30  to  Richard  Belford.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
Cleveland.  Miss  Esther  Kydd  ‘32  served 
her  sister  as  maid  of  honor  and  Rufus 
Kydd  ’29  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  Penn.,  was 
one  of  the  ushers. 

c'29 — Frances  Beach  Carlson,  who  has 
been  director  of  music  at  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  Y’^aterhury,  Conn.,  conducted 
‘‘The  Seven  Last  Words”  by  Dubois  on 
Palm  Sunday  using  the  combineil  choirs 
of  the  Second  Congregational  and  First 
Baptist  Churches.  On  Easter  Sunday 
a beautiful  service  was  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Carlson  with  harp,  violin  and 

organ  and  a quartette  with  Mrs.  Carlson 
at  the  organ. 

ex’29 — A son,  Thomas  Lowe  Fullerton, 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Ful- 
lerton of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  8. 

’29,  ’30— Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  W. 

Childs  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Kathryn  Myra,  to  Mr.  Flarold 
Gomes  Cassidy  on  Saturday,  May  19  at 
Madison,  Indiana.  Frederic  G.  Cassidy 
’30  served  as  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cassidy  are  at  home  at  291  Southern  Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

’29 — Dr.  Y’illiam  B.  Tucker  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Graduate  School 
of  Medicine,  has  been  appointed  physio- 
logist and  biologist  at  Bennington  Col- 
lege, Vt..  for  the  next  academic  year. 

’29 — Clarice  Bell  Monosmith,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lorain  Fligh  School  faculty 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  Hollis  F. 
Ingalls  were  married  at  LaGrange, 
Ohio,  June  23. 


DAN  EAELE 

OberlJn  '01  Michigan  '05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


J.  L.  EDWAEDS 
30  E.  College 
Oberlin  Real  Estate  for 
Sale  or  Rent 


VARSITY  LUNCH 

The  ])opiilar  eating  ])lace  for 
stiiileiits  and  alimmi 

35  West  College  Street 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


’29 — After  graduating  from  Oberlin 
in  1929,  Mary  ^'oorhees  took  a three- 
year  nurses’  training  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  V.  At 
present  she  is  at  the  Lakeside  Hospital  in 
Cleveland  and  she  enjoys  particularly 
meeting  so  many  Oberlinites  in  Cleve- 
land. 

’30 — Bernard  Ciladieux  has  received  a 
scholarship  at  Syracuse  University  for 
the  year  1934-35. 

’30 — Dorothy  J.  Jones  was  one  of  three 
women  students  admitted  to  the  Wash- 
ington University  Medical  School  in  the 
fall  of  1930.  She  was  graduated  this 
year  fifth  from  the  highest  in  a class 
of  125.  Dr.  Jones  is  under  appointment 
for  a full  medical  interneship  at  Lakeside 
Hospital,  Cleveland. 

'31,  ’30 — F.  Naomi  McFarland,  and 
John  A.  Neubauer  were  married  June 
16  in  the  garden  at  the  Oberlin  home  of 
Dean  E.  F.  Bosworth.  Dean  Bosworth 
officiated.  John  received  his  Master’s 
degree  from  New  York  University  and 
for  the  past  year  has  been  athletic  coach 
at  John  Marshall  High  School,  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neubauer  are  at 
home  at  1374  Y'^est  Boulevard,  N.  W., 
Cleveland. 

c’31 — Elizabeth  B.  Saeger  is  return- 
ing for  the  fourth  year  (i934‘35)  to 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  where  she  has  been  su- 
pervisor of  music  in  the  Ravenna  City 
Schools  during  the  past  three  years. 

’31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Morgan 
Spear  of  200  Christie  Heights,  Leonia, 
New  Jersey,  have  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter,  Mary  Virginia, 
to  Mr.  Robert  Edward  Kiehl  of  320 
Christie  Heights,  Leonia.  Mr.  Kiehl  is 
a graduate  of  Columbia  University. 

’32 — Mildred  Arthur  ^\as  married  re- 
cently to  W.  B.  Baker.  The  Bakers’  ad- 
dress Is  302  East  Locust  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 

’31 — Margaret  L.  Brainerd  has  re- 
ceived a $750  fellowship  in  economics  at 
Radcliffe  for  the  year  1934-35.  She  has 
a scholarship  at  Radcliffe  this  year. 
Margaret  has  been  doing  graduate  work 
In  economics  since  she  left  Oberlin  and 
hopes  to  he  well  on  the  road  to  a Ph.D. 
in  another  year. 

’32 — Ralpli  Burry  is  associated  in  bus- 
iness with  his  father,  Andrew  J.  Burry 
(a'98-’oo)  in  the  Wayne  Paper  Box  & 
Printing  Corp.  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

’32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Johnson  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  announced  (he 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Anna 
Miriam,  to  Harry  Thomsen.  Miss  John- 
son is  a senior  in  Flora  Stone  Mather 
College,  V’^estern  Reserve  University. 
Harry  is  the  son  of  tiie  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Ludwig  'Fhomseii  ’99  of  Osborne,  Kan- 
sas. 

ex’32 — Miss  Margaret  Hanford,  daugh- 
ter of  Professor  and  Mrs.  James  Holly 
Hanford  of  C’leveland  was  married  May 
25  to  Mr.  Robertson  Frederic  Nelson  of 
Cleveland.  Mrs.  Nelson  received  lier  de- 
gree in  June  from  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Social  Sciences  at  W’estern  Reserve 
University.  She  attended  Olierlin  Col- 
lege for  two  years  and  tlicn  1 ransferretl 
to  Flora  Slone  Mather  College  where 
siie  took  her  A.B.  degree.  Mr.  Nelson 
attended  Montana  College  and  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  and  was  also  grad- 
uated from  the  School  of  A[)plied  Social 
Sciences  at  Reserve.  He  is  now  con- 
nected witli  the  I'xlgewatcr  office  of  As- 
sociaieil  ('liarities. 


6x32  In  an  informal  wedding  cere- 
mony in  the  Old  Stone  Church,  Cleve- 
land, May  5,  Josephine  Chase,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Chase  of  Lake- 
wood,  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Charles  Schauff  of  Cadillac,  Mich.  Mr. 
Chase  received  his  Master’s  degree  in 
mineralogy  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  is  now  associated  with  his 
fatlier  in  business  in  Cadillac. 

32  Betty  Shaffer,  who  has  been  at- 
tending International  Business  College 
in  Fort  Wayne  during  the  past  winter, 
has  received  her  diploma  and  has  a sec- 
retarial position  in  Buyan,  Ohio,  her 
liome  town.  Her  address  is  209  North 
Lynn  Street. 

ex’32 — Margaret  Mailand  has  a posi- 
tion as  secretary  in  the  real  estate  of- 
fice of  Gordon  Banks  in  Fort  Wayne. 

ex-c’33 — Miss  Margaret  Fiske,  daugh- 
ter of  Professor  and  Mrs.  G.  Walter 
Fiske  of  Oberlin,  was  one  of  the  honor 
graduates,  June  ii,  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  receiving  her  A.B.  degree 
magjKi  cum  laude.  She  won  the  distinc- 
tion of  “Mary  Lyon  Scholar,”  also  elec- 
tion to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  with  special 
honors  in  the  department  of  art  and 
archaeology.  Her  research  work  for  the 
honors  thesis  was  done  last  summer  in 
the  BIbliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  and 
in  the  British  Museum.  Between  her 
Oberlin  high  school  course  and  her  four 
years  at  Mount  Holyoke,  Miss  Fiske 
studied  a year  in  Oberlin  Conservatory. 
She  plans  to  enroll  again  in  Oberlin  in 
the  fall  as  a Master  of  Arts  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

’33 — The  marriage  of  Miss  Marion 
Diack,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Thomas  Diack  of  the  Bronx,  N.  Y., 
to  Robert  Brockway  Reeves,  Jr.  (Williams 
’32),  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Reeves  of  New  York  City,  took  place 
May  23  in  the  University  Heights  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves 
are  residing  In  New  York  City. 

’33 — Anne  G.  Ellsworth  is  taking  a 
course  in  nurses  training  at  the  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  hospital.  Her  address  is 

Nurses  Residence,  37  Jefferson  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

k’33 — Phyllis  Ann  Ohl\  and  Paul  W. 
Warner  were  married  in  Oberlin  June 
20.  The  couple  are  at  home  at  140  Beck 
Avenue,  West  Hill,  Akron,  Ohio,  where 
Mr.  \^’^a^ner  has  a position  with  the 
Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Company. 

’34— Dana  VMiitmer  has  secured  a po- 
sition as  a teacher  in  the  Pandora,  Ohio, 
High  School;  he  will  also  be  assistant 
athletic  coach. 

c’34 — Josef  H.  Schnelker  was  presented 
with  the  Houston  award,  two  valuable 
reference  works  in  the  field  of  theory, 
at  the  Conservatory  reunion  supper  held 
at  I5arrows  House  on  June  i7-  This 
awaril  is  given  to  a student  outstanding 
in  organ  and  theory  in  memory  of  Selb> 
Houston  ’27. 

’3^ — Lucile  Elmn  Sommerfield  of 
Aha  Lomu.  Calif.,  and  Arlluir  Ci.  Rem- 
pcl  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  were  married  at 
the  parsonage  of  the  First  Church, 
Oberlin,  on  June  19.  Rempel  has 

rcceiveii  a fellowship  in  natural  science 
in  the  University  of  C^alifornia  at  Bcrke- 
lev,  wliere  the  couple  will  he  for  the 
coming  vear. 

’34— Dorothy  June  Newbury  ami  Pro- 
fessor Paul  \\  'Rogers,  associate  profes- 
sor of  Spanish  at  Oberlin,  were  married 
June  19- 


Don’t  Take  The  Chance 

I »(i  yiiii  ("11  TV  iiioiK'y  oil  your  |)(‘rsoii  wlioii  you  start  out  oil 
a vacalioii,  or  wlioii  you  aiv  Iravciliii};?  Ami  ilo  you  };()  to  llie 
Irouhli'  oT  ilividiiifi'  it  up  ami  carryiiif;  il  in  iliUVroiil  jilaros  in 
voiir  I iifijiafi'cs  (“tc.,  so  that,  if  you  should  lx*  rohlKsI,  llu*  rohlicr 
would  not  j;(‘l  it  all,  or  if  you  should  lose*  souk*,  you  could  still 
,H(“t  hy? 

Why  not  luiy  Travel l(*rs  ('hecks  and  travid  with  the  assur- 
ance that  you  are  not  takiiij;'  any  risk  with  your  money,  ami 
ihat  the  (’hecks  may  he*  readily  converted  into  cash  without 
fiirthei  identification  on  your  part.  Coiiie  iii  ami  talk  it  over 
with  us. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS 
BANK  COMPANY 

“On  The  Corner” 


THE 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Printers  of 
THE 
ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Home 

where 

Harmony  and 


Comfort  are  Supreme 


Such  a home  is  made  possible  by  careful 
attention  to  detail — the  harmonizing  of 
color  tones  and  suggestions  offered  by 
those  trained  to  the  pleasant  task  of 
making  homes. 

[Decorating  advice  gratis] 


The  Sterlings  Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Use  Protected 
Travel  Funds 

Cash  in  your  hand-bag  or  pocket 
is  a temptation  to  thieves  and  a 
cause  for  uneasiness*  Use  Ameri- 
can Express  Travelers  Checks* 

Simple  to  use^sign  the  checks  when 
you  buy  them  and  again  when 
spending  them*  If  lost  or  stolen 
before  the  second  signature  is  writ' 
ten,  you  get  your  money  back* 
Checks  are  for  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100*  This  protection  costs  only 
75c  for  each  $100  purchased* 

We  sell  these  checks* 


CONVENIENT  BRANCH  BANKS  THROUGHOUT  GREATER  CLEVELAND 
Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


